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For the Companion. 
CLYTIE. 
By J. L. Harbour. 


The little mining-camp of “Rocky Cliff” had | 


been well-named. It was sheltered by huge rocks 
and boulders, in a land that knew nothing of the 
beauty of flowers and green fields, while towering 
mountains, magnificent in their dreary grandeur, 
threw great shadows over the rock-sheltered ham- 
let, keeping it in perpetual gloom. 

The snow never disappeared from the up- 


Aint we most there? I'm most froze. It’s 
a mercy if none of my legs and arms aint broke, 
a-bangin’ around in this old thing all day.” 

In spite of the cold, there was the usual number 
}of men and boys assembled on the platform in 
| front of the board shanty that was called the hotel, 
| to witness the arrival of the coach. 
| Peter Jennings, the bustling keeper of the house, 
hastened to the coach-door, threw it open, crying 
| out pompously, “Come right in to the fire, gentle- 


now. 








lifted mountain-tops. The stunted pines, that 
hungered and struggled for life in the bar- 
ren soil, were all there was of nature’s living 
green to relieve the dreariness of the cold 
gray mountain-sides. 

Here, lonely and imprisoned, the little ham- 
let of a dozen or more houses seemed guard- 
ed and kept from the rest of the world. In 
its early days, when gold could be washed 
from the narrow gulches near by, and silver 
ore was found hidden in the forbidding moun- 
tain-sides, quite a city nestled in the grand 
old cafion. But the mineral beds were soon 
exhausted, and nine-tenths of the population 
sought new fields of labor. Now a few ram- 
bling cabins were ali that was left of the 
once lively camp. 

But intercourse with the great outside world 
was still maintained. Every Saturday even- 
ing the stage-coach came rattling down the 
mountain-side into Rocky Cliff. Its arrival, 
with the mail and an occasional passenger, 
was the one great event of the week. The 
boys of the hamlet would climb a mile up 
the mountain-side to meet it, so as to get a 
ride on the boot. The drivers—who were 
usually rough, jolly fellows—would some- 
times, when there were but few passengers, 
give the eager lads a ride, telling them to 
“pile in;” a request that was literally obeyed 
with shouts that made the canon ring, and 
put new lite into the tired horses. 

One January night, when the air was cold, 
and the winds were wailing mournfully as 
they passed in bitter gusts through the 
gloomy cajion, the driver failed to meet the 
lads at their accustomed resting-place. 

“It’s too cold for the youngsters to-night, 
I reckon,” he mumbled behind his great 
muffler. ‘Don’t blame ’em for huggin’ the 
fire. It’s cold ’nuff to freeze a brazen immidge 
and—hello, you little rats! There you are, 
eh, in spite of this here blizzard ?” 

A trio of boys stood in the road, with 
blue noses and chattering teeth. They had 
sprung from behind a huge boulder, where 
they had found shelter from the wind. 

“Pile in! pile in! few passengers to-night, 
and you’ve airned yer ride, comin’ out in this 
cold.” 

The boys glanced into the coach. Not 
seeing any passengers there, they concluded it 
was empty, and Sammy Hooper exclaimed,— 

“There aint nobody in; that’s fun; we kin 
have a seat apiece! I’m goin’ to jump inter 
this here pile of buff’ler robes on the back 
seat.” 

Clambering over the middle seat, Sammy 
landed on the blankets and robes that were piled 
up in a corner; when from them came a sharp, 
shrill voice in angry remonstrance,— 

“Git off’n me! Git off, Isay! Don’t mash me 
alive!” 

The astonished Samuel sprang back to the mid- 
dle seat, tumbling over the other boys. There 
was silence for a few moments. In their surprise 
the lads had lost speech, and awaited further de- 
velopments. 

These were made slowly; but at length, from 
under many coverings, appeared the curly head 
of a girl of about ten years ot age. Her face could 
dimly be seen, and from it a pair of the blackest 
eyes glared at the three boys, half in wonder, half 
in fun. The little scarlet hood she wore had been 
pushed back by the robes, revealing a broad white 
brow, over which hung a tangled mass of black, 
curly hair. 

The astonished boys looked with wide-open eyes 
and mouths at the stranger. Their wonder could 
not have been greater if a “grizzly” or some oth- 
er unexpected monster had made its appearance 
on the back seat of the coach. Sammy was the 
first to speak. 

“I didn’t know von was there, else I wouldn't a 
rolled onter yer, I didn’t go to, and”"—— 

“You just nearly killed me, but I don’t mind it 









men, and take off your wraps, while good Mis- 
tress Jennings takes up a hot supper.” 

In response to this invitation, out jumped the 
three giggling boys. Peter turned away with dis- 
gust. 

“Hold on, there!” cried Sandy, the driver, as 
Peter was about to enter the house, from the open 
door of which came, in glowing flashes, the light 
of the great fire of pine-knots in the open fireplace. 
“Here’s a passenger that'll be glad enough of your 
hot supper and good fire.” 

“Ah, indeed! beg pardon; beg pardon, sir—or 
madam !” 

The last part of the sentence was fairly bawled 
out, as a feminine head appeared at the coach- 
door. The sight caused a gencral commotion 
among the spectators, which brought good Mrs. 
Jennings to the stage, bustling with curiosity and 
kind intentions. 

The arrival of a female was an event, to be sure. 
In the short summer months, ladies sometimes 
visited Rocky Cliff, with the parties of tourists 
who came to the mines to “rough it” for a week 
ortwo. But who had ever known a woman to 
visit the place alone in winter, when even sirong 
mn did not like to cross the range ? 

“Allow mc, madam,” politely said Peter, ex- 
tending onc hand. 











A little hand encased in a soft blue mitten was 
laid in Peter’s buckskin glove, a little foot was 
placed on the step of the coach, and with a bound 
the child stood fully revealed, creating almost as 
much interest and curiosity as if she came bound- 
ing down from the moon. 

Peter was again chagrined, but he forgot it in 
his unbounded wonder. 
membering her litthke Mary who was lying in the 
desolate graveyard on the mountain-side, with 
true motherly instinct was drawn at once to the 
lonely child. 

“Come, dearie, with me,” : 

But the girl drew back, and did not touch the 
proffered hand. 

“My papa,” she said, “where is he ? 


Good Mrs. Jennings, re- 


she said. 


Granny 





said he’d be here. She wrote and told him I was 
coming. Where is my papa ?” 

The bright face began to wear a troubled look, 
and the lips began to quiver. 

“Who is your papa, dearie ?” interposed Mrs. 
Jennings, going down on her knees before the 
little waif. 

“I am Clytie Havens, and my papa” 

No need to tell more. Without another word 
Mrs. Jennings took the child in her arms and 
carried her into the house, while the little group 
of men soon dispersed, no one repeating the name 
the child had spoken. 

It was only the day before that Clytie’s father 
had been laid in the graveyard on the hillside. 
The men could see from where they stood the 
bright new pine board that marked his grave, on 
which the snow was then slowly falling. 

They knew, now, what it was poor John Havens 
tried so hard to tell them, when they found him 
near his cabin, breathing his last under a huge 
pine that had fallen on him. 

Clytie was cared for by Mrs. Jennings, and was 
soon told, as only a childless mother could tell, 
why her father had not come for her. ‘The tears 
of the poor orphan did not fall faster than those 
of the kindly woman who told her of her loss. 

It was a singular fact, but at this time there was 











not another girl but Clytie in Rocky Clit! The 
juvenile population consisted of boys only. The 


advent of Clytie Havens “filled a want long felt.” 
At least Mrs. Jennings said so. 
such “young Injuns” that a girl among them, it 
seemed to her, might “tame ’em down.” 

Whether it was for the benetit of the boys, or 
because it was felt that Clytie would take the place 
of their lost Mary, the reader must judge; but Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings concluded to adopt her. The 
child had no relatives in the world. The grand- 
mother of whom she had spoken and with whom 
she had always lived, had diced just betore Clytie 
was sent by friendly strangers to Rocky Cliff. 

But alas for good Mistress Jennings’ hope that 
Miss Clytie would exercise a gentle and refining 
influence over the young “Injuns” of the set- 
tlement! No sooner had the child’s grief 
worn off than she began to manifest propen- 
sities not unbecoming a young “Kickapoo” 
or “Ute.” She made no attempt to scalp 
any one; but, as the mountaineers said,— 

“Of all the rompin’, high-flyin’, screechin’, 
dancin’ gals, she was the wust. She’s inter 
everythin’; as harum-scarum a tom-boy as 
you ever see.” 


The boys were 


And yet, everybody “thought a heap of 
her.” Disappointed as Mrs. Jennings was, 
she saw in “her Clytie” many good and lov- 
able traits. She was shocked to see the young 
girl vying with the boys in their mad races 
after the stage-coach, her nimble feet carry- 
ing her far ahead of them all. 

The boys all liked her. Dirty, hetrls and 
faces were not an abomination in her sight. 
While she joined in their sports, and climbed 
with them perilous heights, yet in all her con- 
duct she was modest, and commanded their 
full respect. 

Her surroundings did not cultivate in her 
feminine charms and graces. Elegant man- 
ners were unknown to her. But the girl grew 
into a strong young womanhood, with many 
generous, noble qualities. Her adopted par- 
ents loved her almost as though she were 
their own child, and through their kidnness 
she led a happy, careless life. 

The winter that Clytie was sixteen was an 
unusually severe one. The snow and cold 
winds came earlier than usual. For days 
there was no sunshine, and the mountain 
passes were blockaded by snow. The stage- 
coach failed to make its appearance on Sat- 
urday night, and for two weeks the mail 
had not been received. 

The snow was deep. Paths had to be shoy- 
celled through the drifts from house to house, 
and these drifts often reached almost to the 
caves of the low cabins. 

Christmas eve came. The short winter day 
had departed in glory, for the sun went down 
behind the mountain-tops, a great fiery ball 
that threw a warm, rosy light over all the 
dreary landscape. ; 

“The sun sets so clear ter-night, guess it’s 
goin’ to clear up,” said the hopeful moun- 
taineers, who had been so long deprived of 
its cheerful rays. 

Morning came,—not clear and bright, as 
had been hoped. The mountain summits were 
lost in heavy gray clouds. A fierce scornful wind 
wailed drearily in all the gulches, and went moan- 
ing down the desolate cafion. 

The snow fell thick and fast. The winds caught 
it up and sent it in great masses against the closed 
windows and doors. It was no time for merry- 
making; no time for the smiles and rejoicings that 
betit the Christmas time. 

It was late inthe day when a miner, sitting with 
his family around the stove in their little kitchen, 
heard, above the roar of the storm, the rush of 
the avalanche, and then a voice crying for help. 

“It’s a girl’s cry,” said Sandy Wood, as he ran 
out into the snow and tumbled against one of his 
neighbors in a snow-path. 

“Must be Clytie Havens,” was the reply. 
“There’s trouble o’ some kind at Jennings’.” 

There was trouble at the Jennings’; a great 
trouble. The building, never a substantial one 
and now weakened with age, stood at the base of 
a high cliff with great rocks jutting out from its 
summit. One of the huge boulders had become 
loosened, and had fallen down the cliff’s side, 
bringing with it an avalanche of smaller rocks 
and great banks of snow. 

That part of the house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings slept came in the way of the avalanche. 
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Clytic, who was at that moment in her own room, 


heard the roar, the crash of breaking timbers ; 
then in an instant a part of her own room was 
torn away, and she was thrown against her bed by 
the fierce wind and falling snow. 


‘The next moment she sprang to her feet. Fright- 
ened, andeyet with great presence of mind, she re- 
membered what she had heard of snow-slides, and 
knew the « the Calling loudly 
for aid, wan, in a frenzy of apprehension, to 
pull away the broken boards and timbers that had 
fallen over the spot where she knew her adopted 


use of disaster. 


she | 


parents had been buried by the avalanche. 

Her neighbors had heard her cry and the crash 
of the falling rocks, and had come to her help. 
The boulder had the end of the 
house, and rolled ona few feet to the level ground, 


great struck 
leaving shattered boards and timbers in the place 
of the little room where the landlord and his wile 
were sitting. 

Peter Jennings was found 
both 
great rock that had fallen on 


‘These were removed. 


in an insensible condition, arms broken. 


Ilis wife lay under a 
her chest. er moans were pitiful to hear, and 
it was evident that her injuries were severe. “A 


doctor, a doctor,” she moaned. 


The sympathizing group of men looked at each 


other in’ dismay. There was no doctor nearer 
than Elwood'’s Guleh, and that was two miles 
away, over roads that were full of dangers. It 


would certainly be at the risk of life to try to 
reach “Doe” Helmer's cabin on such a night. 


The suffering old people were carried to San- 


dy Wood's cabin, where kindly hands did all 
that could be done to relieve their suffering. The 
hands, though kind and willing, were inexperi- 


enced, and could do but little. 
\ doctor! will no one go for Dr. 
moaned Mrs, 


“ 


Jennings. 

“Tl try to vo for him,” said Sandy, and he dis- 
appeared. Tle was gone a few moments, but soon 
returned saying, “It's no use; no human mortal 
can find the gulch trail. It’s three feet under the 
snow, an’ a blacker night never was.” 

‘The moans of the poor sufferer filled the room 
It was more than Clytic could endure. She stepped 
to the cabin door and 
a black night. 


It was indeed 
The girl’s cheeks paled, her lips 


looked out. 


quivered; then, with a determined look, she qui- 
etly and unobserved left the house. 

She went back to her own room, or what was 
left of it. It was half full of snow, but she found 
her cloak, hood, mittens and shawl. She wrapped 
herself kneeling in the 
prayed that strength and courage to reach 
the doctor's house might be given her. 


as best and 


she could, 


STOW, 


Then she searched for her little lantern, one that 
had been on ashelf nearby. ‘This she found, and 
she lighted it. ‘Then she set forth 
a strength born of sympathy for suffering, 
and love for the dear ones who had done so much 
for her. 


With matches 


with 


They had been good and kind to her al- 
ways, and she was ready to give her life for them. 

She “trail” close to the mountain- 
side that was sheltered by hanging rocks and great 


knew of a 
trees, and the snow could not, she reasoned, be so 
very deep there. To go this way made the dis- 
tance to Dr. Helmer’s four miles. 

Ctytic fought her way up the mountain side to 
this trail. ‘The strong, fieree wind blew her back ; 
she stumbled and fell many times, but she at last 
reached the trait with bruised hands and weakened 
limbs. 

It was comparatively free from drifts, although in 
some places the snow was quite deep. But soon Cly- 
tie came toa peint where the narrow path was less 
sheltered. Ter 
dritt rising before her; 


heart sank a: she great 


Then 
ina moment she felt herself falling, falling, and 


as suddenly st 


sit 


saw a 


but she pushed on. 


stopped. 

Iter mission must fail in spite of all her efforts. 
Her heart was 
fering 


nevel 


for the suf- 
ones at home, whom she feared she would 


breaking with sorrow 


ain. She was afraid to move lest she 


sau’ ile 


should plunge down some rocky clit A drowsi- 


ness that she could not overcome before long came 


upon her, and then she went to sleep. 


The morning sun rose clear and red. At its 
earliest light everv man in Rocky Cliff could have 
been seen plodding wearily through the great drifts 
in search of Clytie. There was no need of a doc- 
tor now for the injured ones. The Great Phy- 


sician had taken them to Himself. 

And human hands could give no aid to Clytie. 
Days pas At length they found her half bur- 
Lin the snow, with the tears frozen on her ashen 


lead 


cheeks, her hands clasped and lifted upward, and 
her pale lips half apart. 

Phe littl 
covered heads around the still, cold form, 
filled their 


e group of rough miners stood with un- 
Tears 
eves, and with trembling hands and 
hearts, they bore her down the mountain- 
She had paid with her life the 
debt of love she owed to the dear ones who had 


aching 
side to her burial. 
‘passed on” before her. 
ss 
A DARING ACT. 

General Warren, who fell at Bunker ITill, when 
a voung man, had the same heroism and decision 
of charact 
later hfe. Tn his college days at Harvard he was 
His genial and 
frank manners won their hearts, while his sincerity 


a great favorite with the students, 


It was well-known that 
stoop fo any meanness nor take part 
in anv dishonorable action, 


compelled their esteem, 


he would 


not 


On one oceasion he arrested a college rebellion 
by his boldness, ‘The students were irritated by 


Helmer ?” | 


which made him a popular leader in | 


THE YOUTHS 


some decision of the Faculty, and determined not 


agree with them, and feared that his influence 


might check their movement. ‘They held a imeet- 
ing for counsel, to which he was not invited, and | 
locked the door. 

He heard of it. and begged in vain for admission. 
But his resources were equal to the emergency. 
The meeting was held in a fourth-story room, 
whose open. He climbed up the 
spout to the roof, drew himself along, hand over 
hand, by the gutter at the eaves, till he reached 
the window, when he swung himself in. The 
spout gave way under his weight, and he narrowly 
escaped death. But the bravery of the act, fol- 
lowed by his carnest appeal, ended the rebellion 
and greatly increased his intluence in the college. 

Any young man of ordinary ability, if he has 
the courage of his convictions and is courteous, 


window was 








may oceasionally become a leader among his fel- 
Even the wildest respect the sincerity and 
courage Which refuses to follow a multitude to do 
evil. 


| lows. 


+o 
THE HEART BLESSES. 


It's no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank, 
‘To purchase peace and rest; 
It's no in making muckle mair; 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
‘To make us truly blest: 
If Happiness hae not h eat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 


oe 











BURNS, 


For the Companion, 
SHUTTING OUT THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

They don’t do it now, and I am glad of it. It | 
is a custom more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Perhaps it never was the custom 
| here in Massachusetts, but this happened among 
the hills New 
the saying is, the people look up the chimney to 


of northern Hampshire, where, 
see if the cows are coming home. 

I was a little fellow, not more than cight or nine 
years old, at the time; so, of course, I took no part 
in it, but I was there and saw the whole transac- 
tion; and scared enough I was, [ can assure you. 

Seth McMarsters was the leader in the affair. 
He was six feet tall, and strong as a giant, and at 
that time he seemed to me quite old, though he 
could not have been past nineteen. 

Then there were the Christie boys, Zach and 
David, and Eph Murray and Steve Wilson, and a 
good many more of the “great boys,” as we called 
them, all ready to follow Seth’s lead. 

I wonder now that the selectmen of the town 
did not put a stop to such an outrage. Perhaps 
they thought it would not be consistent to forbid 
acts in the rising generation that they indulged in 
when they were young, and shutting out the mas- 
ter on New Year's Day had been a custom in that 
town since the very first school-house was built. 

In fact, come to think of it, the school-house of 
which Iam speaking was the first, for before that 
was put up, they used the old log garrison-house 
for meeting-house, town-house and school-house. 

It was a small square building, painted red, and 
stood so close against a hill, that in summer, the 
sheep grazing there could easily look in the win- 
dows. I remember often thinking how pleasant 
it must be to be a sheep with nothing to do but 
wander about under the summer sun, instead of a 
little boy sitting on a hard bench studying. 
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“Come on; we'll tix him!” said Seth. So they 
one end against the door, and the other against | 
the wall. 

The master pounded at the door a few times | 
after this, all the time ordering the scholars to | 
open it. He then threatened them with a flogging | 
if they did not, but they only laughed in reply. | 
Presently finding that neither his orders or his | 
threatenings were heeded, he stopped both pound- | 
ing and talking. | 

Then all was so still that we thought he must 
have gone home. Suddenly his head appeared at 
one of the windows. He had gone round to the 
shed and got the saw-horse and a few sticks of 
wood, which he piled together and mounted. This 
brought his head on a level with the window. 

Perhaps he thought a sight of his face would 
awe his flock into submission; but he was mis- 
taken, for they only laughed and jeered, and called 
out derisively,— 

“Wish you a happy New Year, Mr. Pitkin!” 

He raised one hand as if to break in the win- 
dow, but lost his centre of gravity and slipped 
from his perch into a showdrift. Scrambling up | 
from his undignified position, he shook his fist 
with impotent rage at the laughing scholars, and 
then went round to the rear of the building. | 

“What do you suppose he’s going to do now?” | 
asked one and another. | 

The general opinion was that he was going to 
break in one of the back windows. Perhaps that | 
was his intention, but as I have said, the wooden 
shutters were closed, and he must have seen at | 
once that it would be useless to make the attempt. 

Again there was a silence. This seemed more 
ominous than any of his threats. It was broken | 
at length by muflled sounds on the roof. 

I really thought, as did many of the younger 
children, that Mr. Pitkin was coming down the 
chimney; and clinging to sister Mercy’s dress, | 
begged her to take me home. 

An instant after, the smoke came pouring out 
into the room in volumes. We choked and 
coughed and cried and laughed and shouted all 
together. He had put a board over the chimney, 
and fur a time it seemed as if we should have to | 
leave the school-house, but Seth was equal to the 
emergency. 


“So that’s his game, is it ?” said he, quite coolly. 
“Well, I’m ready for him; I’ve scen that tried be- 
fore,” and going into the entry, he got a long pole 
and thrust it up the chimney. 

Meanwhile, somebody had opened one of the 
shutters a little, and the master was seen sitting 
ona snow-drift—also quite coolly—awaiting the 
result of his experiment. | 

Well, all the big boys took hold of the stout | 
pole, and with a “Now, then,” gave a tremendous 
push and off rolled the board. At this, they set 
up a hurrah, but if they thought the battle was 
won, they were mistaken. Mr. Pitkin picked up 
the board, stepped from the drift upon the roof, 
and as we knew by the smoke, put the board 
across the chimney again. 


“All together once more,” cried Seth. 
board did not move a hair. 

“He’s got on it himself,@said Zach Christie. 
| “*Let’s punch him off.” 
| At this the boys thrust the pole up the chimney 
more vigorously than ever; they worked as if for 
dear life. 

Now, a man sitting on a narrow chimney on a 


But the 








On the New Year's Day of which Iam going to 
tell you, we all collected at the school-house long 
before nine o'clock. There was no waiting for the 
master’s bell that morning. The weather was 
cold and blustering, but Steve Wilson had made 
a glowing fire,—it was his week to build it,—and 
the way the flames went roaring up the chimney 
would have astonished some of you, who never 





havior. 


| The boys having fastened the door of the school- | 


house and closed the wooden shutters of the back 
| windows, sat down to watch for the master. 

was not a favorite, and most of us had made fa- 
miliar acquaintance with his ferule. But besides 
this, he had boasted that the scholars ‘never could 
shut Aim out of the school-house.” So it was ac- 
cording to human nature to want to do it. 

Perhaps I ought to tell you here that the floor 
of the school-room was an inclined plane. If you 
would not stop rolling till it reached the teacher's 
desk. 
So, although the front windows were very high 
from the ground outside of the house, they were 
not very high from the tloor. 

How could the back seats be under the front 
windows, do you ask? Oh, easily enough; back 
being used with reference to the teacher's desk, 
and front with reference to the strect. 


Soon the ery was heard from the watchers, “The 


master’s coming! The master’s coming!” 





Yes, there he was, his long 


legs 


through the snow, his long nose projecting beyond 


the visor of his fur cap, and his long fingers eluteh- | 


| ing at the cloak which the wind was doing its best 
to carry off over the tops of the houses. 

“Be quiet! said Seth MeMars- 
j ters. So reached the 


Heads down!” 


when the master 


| house all was still as death. There wasn't a face | 


| to be seen at the windows. He fumbled at the 
| lateha fev minutes, and then threw himselfagainst 
| the door like a battering-ram. 

“He'll burst the lock!” said one of the Christie 
| boys. 


saw a real old-fashioned fireplace on its best be- | 


He | 


dropped an apple from one of the back seats, it | 


I have seen it tried a good many times. 


ploughing 


school. | 


very windy winter’s day, occupies a precarious 
| position at best; but it is still more precarious | 
when his seat is made insecure by small earth- | 
| quakes from below. So, but a few minutes passed | 
| before board, master and all slipped from the roof | 
| to the snow-bank, which was nearly level with the | 
| eaves. 
| This settled the controversy. Mr. Pitkin did | 
| not return to the charge. Concluding, though all 
too late for his dignity, that discretion was the | 
better part of valor, he gloomily wrapped his | 
cloak around him, and we saw him striding home- | 
ward without even once looking back. | 

The rest of the day was passed in games and 
merry-making, pienicking at noon on the dinners | 
we had brought in our tin pails. Mine, I remem- | 
ber, consisted of cold sausages, mince pie and | 
brown bread. 





Some of the girls had coffee, which | 
| they boiled over the fire, and nearly all brought | 
pickles. | 

“We shall catch it to-morrow,” was the general | 
| opinion expressed, and some of us felt no little | 
anxiety as to what we should catch—at least I can | 
answer for one. 

But when the morrow came, there was no allu- 
sion made to the affair at all. If anything, Mr. | 
Pitkin was better-natured than usual; and we | 
concluded that he had taken counsel with his com- | 
mon-sense, and perhaps with some of the elders | 
of the town. | 
Mr. Pitkin | 
has been dead several years, and I am getting to 
be an elderly man. Some of the boys who took 
part in this roguish meeting I meet occasionally. 
Some I have lost sight of. 


| 
| 


Well, all this was a long time ago. 


] 
My last meeting with Seth McMarsters was a cu- | 

} rious one. | 
| Passing through the town where he lived, I| 
called to see him, and found him in his barn. His | 
json, 2 boy perhaps a dozen years of age, was | 
| with him, and from the jacket thrown over a 
barrel and other indications, I judged he had been 
receiving a sound flogging. 
Seth looked much older than I expected him to | 
look. He had no teeth to speak of. His thin hair ! 


| on féte days. 


| was quite gray, and he had acquired a stoop, in his 
to submit to it. They knew that Warren did not | got a great beech log out of the wood-pile and set | shoulders. 


Peering at me a moment through his round iron- 
bowed spectacles, he held out his hand and said 

“Why, if it aint Barizillai! I 
known you, you've changed so. 
changed some, too. You may go, Seth” (to his 
son). ‘That boy got punished in school to-day 
for some of his pranks—sarsin’ his teacher, or 
somethin’. And do you know, when he 


shouldn’t have 


I s"pose I've 





gets a 


| whipping at school, I always make it a point to 


give him another at home. 

“But it’s ashame, Barizillai, there aint no disci- 
pline neither at school or among payrents to 
what there used to be. I don’t know what the 
world is a-comin’ to.” 


+e 
For the Companion, 
OUR FOURTH OF JULY. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

There are three holidays that are peculiarly American 
— Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Memorial Day. 
To these ought to be added the day which marks the 
founding of Free Schools on this continent. 

Out in the country, twenty years ago, when T wasa 
lad, the boys used fairly to live through June on the 
anticipation of a glorious holiday on the Fourth. And 
when the great day dawned—almost always fair and 
bright—our idea of a betitting celebration was to make 


| a noise; in fact, to get all the uproar possible out of as 


much gunpowder as we had money to buy. 


We did not own acannon. If we had, it is possible 


| that this article would not have been written, for of all 


dangerous “playthings” the old cast-iron ‘swivels” 
that are scattered over the country are the most fatal 
They burst with alarming regularity. 

A blacksmith’s anvil with a deep hole in one side, that 
we filled with powder and fired by a fuse, made some tre- 
mendous reports for us one year. But, on the whole, 


the most satisfying device that we used was ‘the old 


| bombarder,” a contrivance gotten up by the united 


genius of Dan, Wilts and several other boys of the 
neighborhood. 

We were the entire week previous to the Fourth of 
1860 making it. It must have been one of the proto 


types of the Gatling gun and the mitrailleuse. It was 


| a cluster of ten gun-barrels, the largest we could get. 


They were taken from their respective stocks and set 
side by side at a distance of three inches apart, on a 
very wide, thick piece of oak plank. 

The plank was grooved so that each barrel was half 
embedded in it; and a little slot was cut in the wood, to 


| Serve as a ‘‘pan” where the priming hole in the barrel 


came. 

Each barrel was held firmly in its groove by three 
iron half-gripes, driven over it through the plank, and 
clinched onthe under side. The breech-pin, too, of 
each barrel was set against an upright piece of oak 
joist that was spiked to the side of the plank. 

We fastened the gun-barrels thus strongly, having in 
mind the tremendous “kicking” which we knew would 
attend the heavy charge we meant to fire; and we had 
the good sense to guard ourselves against the possible 
bursting of the barrels by nailing a strip of board two 
feet wide on the back side and both ends of the “plant.” 

This contrivance was far too heavy to be carried by 
hand; so we mounted it, breast high, on a pair of wheels 
—the hind wheels of a wagon—for which we made an 
axle provided with a long pole and handles. It could 
be either pushed ahead, or drawn, to suit our conven- 
ience. 

For serving this novel gun, we drilled in advance and 
each boy had his duty assigned to him. The piece was 
so hung on the axle that it could be tipped back when 
we wished to load it. 

Dan Murch was, I remember, the Powder Boy. It 
was his duty to carry the six pounds of powder we had 
bought, and pour from a tin can the charges into the 
gun-barrels. 

Next came the Wadman—which position I took— 
with a bag. My duty was to cram into the barrels dry 
paper wads, then large wet ones, cither moist paper or 
green grass. 

Then followed the Rammer, Tom Edwarde, who, 
with a long iron rod drove the wads down the barrels 
with might and main. 

Meantime, Primer Jed Wilbur stood all ready 
to prick out the priming holes with his darning- 
needle, and to fill the pans with finer powder from a 
powder-horn that he carried. 

Atthe same time, Spit-in-the- Muzzle was doing his 
duty—that of wetting the muzzles of the barrels down 
four or five inches. This leads me to ask whether any 
reader can explain why it is that a gun will make a 
much louder and sharper report if the muzzle be wet? 
The boy to do this work was Bud Sylvester, a great 


| chunk of a lad who we thought was too clumsy for 
| any other duty. 


Each of us, as you see, had his part; and with a little 


| drill we were able to load those ten barrels in about a 


minute and a half of time—unless extra pains were 
taken by the rammer. 

Firer (Wilts) then shouted, “Stand back!’’ and with 
his slow-match, consisting of a stiff bit of tarred rope, 
burning ina red coal at the end, he fired the barrels, 
one after another, through auger-holes in the elm board 
at the breech of each barrel. 

Powder, wads, bits of tarred rope, everything, in 
fact, was got ready the night before the Fourth; and 
we were astir at two o’clock the next morning—all but 
Bud, whom we had to rouse out as we passed his 
house. 

First we went to each house in the neighborhood and 
fired our salvo in the door-yard, then set off for the vil 
lage, six miles distant, where agrand time was adver 


| tised, and in which, like Trojan 2neas, we expected to 


figure. 

Day had not dawned yet. Four of us, Primer, Wad- 
man, Rammer and Spit-in-the-Muzzle drew the bom 
barder; while Powder Boy and Firer, having the pow- 
der and slow-match to carry, followed in the rear. At 
every farmhouse on the road, we drew up,and filing 


| into the yard, let off a full salute: ten ear-splitting re- 


ports, bang, Lang, bang, bang, bang, bang, Lang, bang, 
bang, BANG! the last one always the old “Dutch mus- 
ket,” the biggest of all the barrels, into which Dan had 
poured nearly a cupful of powder every time. 
Windows rattled, cats ran, dogs barked, and as we 
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drew out into the road again, we would hear commotion 
inside the 
and at the barn the 
poultry cackling. 
The “fantastics” 


“hurrahs! 
horses would be snorting and the 


houses, sometimes answering 


had come out, and there was a brass 
twelve-pounder thundering on the ‘‘green” in the vil- 
when we arrived there. We hauled the fearless 
bombarder out where the cannon was and started an 


lage 


opposition. 
Our gun was not so heavy as the cannon, but it held 
out better; the reports lasted longer. 
At first the crowd laughed 
**pepper-box cannon,” 


, then it began to cheer the 
as they called it. The big gun 
spoke loudly once in a while, but on the whole we 
made the most noise. 

Then a lot of the fellows commenced cheering Spit- 
in-the-Muzzle, and passed him glasses of lemonade from 
one of the stands—to keep him from all drying up, they 
said. 

Later on, when the procession formed to 


grove, 


go to the 
and fired 
fifty guns for the Honorable Speakers—till they sent a 
man to beg us to stop. 

After the we gave more discharges, 
and kept at it till the Governor himself came round to 
see what we were about. 

He examined the bombarder with considerable inter- 
est, as did also several other gentlemen, who all agreed 
in saying it was the noisiest thing of its weight they 
had ever seen. One of them remarked that it was a 
new idea, and he did not see why such a gun might not 
be used in war. 


to hear the speeches, we joined that 


picnie dinner 


We had a second contest with the twelve-pounder at 
sunset, and an hour later off for home, firing our 
last three charges of powder on the road; and never 
again in this world do I expect to feel s0 complete a 
sense of self-satisfaction for work done as while help- 
ing haul home “the fearless bombarder” that Fourth of 
July night. 

But I cannot say that I now look back to it with any 
great satisfaction. In fact, I think I should protest 
if should salute 
morning as we saluted our neighbors before the dawn, 
on that memorab} 


set 


strongly any boys me 


» day. 
+~@> 
A MOUNTAIN SCENE. 
Stretching gen ae y unduli itions fe ir away, 
. est swe 


Stood still, with all its rounde ad billows 
Fixed and motionless forever. 





<> 
For the Companion. 
PERILS OF A DIVER’S LIFE. 
Do sharks ever 
often asked. 
Ordinarily, divers stand in very little fear of these 
tigers of the sea, or indeed of any other fish. Sharks 
A blow at one of them with a 
hook, or a hatchet, will generally scare him away. 
Now and then, however, a large dog-fish will make a 
snap at a diver’s 


attack divers? is a question that is 


are generally cowards. 


arm or leg. 





In tropical waters there 
is also a large fish, called the Jew fish, of which divers 
stand in some fear. It from five to fourteen 
feet in length, and has a larger mouth than the shark. 
One of these Jew fish snapped off the feet of a diver 
who was at work on the wreck of an old Spanish 
frigate, near Marguerita. 


grows 


The poor fellow was in a 
diving-bell, and allowed his legs to hang down into the 
water as the bell was hauled up. 

But usually these Jew fish, as also the big sharp- 
toothed baricoutas of the tropical waters, are very well 
disposed. If they approach a diver, they seem to be 
prompted only by curiosity. The glittering helmet is 
an object sufficiently striking to excite the curiosity 
even ofa fish. Often fishes take a panic at sight of a 
diver’s huge glaring head and dash off from its vicinity 
like runaway horses. 

An experienced diver pays no attention to the fishes 
that at times come crowding around him; though for 
my own part, I have stood for hours watching them. 

One can scarcely imagine how beautiful they are in 
the clear, green-tinted sea, as they slowly approach 
the diver, fanning and winnowing the water with their 
fins -eful 
curves about him, or darting away and flashing back 
all the bright prismatic colors of the rainbow. 

The ground shark, so called, sometimes attacks the 
pearl fisherman. My friend Mat Walters once had an 
adventure with one of these voracious monsters among 
the 

We were 





, rising and falling so easily, or moving in g 


Bahamas. 
then at (1871) and had undertaken 
to examine the wreck of a steamer which had been sunk 
off Abaco during « hurricane seven or eight years be- 
fore. The vessel was believed to have been a blockade 
runner; she was supposed to have had on board a num- 
ber of boxes containing valuable jewelry, given to the 
Confederate Government by patriotic Southern ladies 
during the last desperate struggle of the ‘‘Lost Cause.” 
The jewelry, it was said, had been shipped to be sold 


Nassau 


abroad for the purchase of arms, food and medicines. 

Other divers had explored the wreck before us; but 
nothing valuable had ever been reported as found. The 
hull lay partly filled with sand, in not more than eight 
or nine fathoms of water. 

In company with four other divers and wreckers, we 
hired a schooner and remained in the vicinity of the 
submerged wreck for between two and three weeks. 
We found that the deck had been broken up and washed 
away, as were also the Only the ribs, partly 
clad with shattered planks, still remained uncovered by 
the sand. The hull itself was filled with débris of the 
machinery, cargo and wood-work, mixed and sodden 
with the sand. 

Our 








bulwarks. 


business was to overhaul this heterogeneous 
it was no light task. The only circumstance in 
our favor was the clearness of the water. One could 
see almost as well down on the wreck as on the schoon- 
er’s deck. 


mass; 


We worked with axes, crowbars, saws and scoops, | 


and also put down a number of blasts of powder, to 
break up the well-nigh solid mass. Two of us went 
down together the wreck. After being down two 
hours, we were relieved by the two other divers. 

As we stirred up the sand and broken boards, large 
schools of fish would, from time to time. gather around 
us, apparently attracted by curiosity to see what we 
were doing. 


to 


Here also were Jew fish and numberless baricoutas, 
with scores of other fishes belonging to species with 





| like a coarse-toothed saw. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


which we were unacquainted. The smaller fish would 
swim boldly in between the ship's ribs, and would even 
play around our legs as we worked; but the larger fish 
remained outside and contented themselves with recon- 
noitering us through the open spaces. 

One day, while sawing otf a timber, stared at by the 
usual admiring piscatory audience, | was startled by a 
sudden skurry among the fish, accompanied by a tre- 
mendous rumbling in the water, 

There is always a similar noise when a school of fish 
move rapidly, but this was unusually loud. I stood up, 
but for a moment or two could not see anything because 
of the dancing shadows and waving of the water. Then 
amidst the chaos of smaller shadows, I made out one 
prodigiously large one, glinting and flashing, as 
darted and coursed around the hulk. 

“That's a shark!” exclaimed the diver who was with 
me. 

Its coming among the other fish produced the same 
effect as would be caused by a wolf dashing among a 
bevy of hares. In a moment, they had darted away and 
scattered in all directions; yet such was the rapidity of 
the new-comer’s plunges, that we saw it catch several 
of the fugiti 


it 





es. 

Then it came back, and we watched it as it swam 
slowly round the wreck. I should think the creature 
was at least seventeen feet long. It was of a dark slate 
color, and had a long, ragged dorsal fin which stood up 
One fork of its broad, ribbed 
tail was much wider and longer than the other, and its 
hide seemed studded with warts. 

It moved around the hulk, but did not venture to 


| come in at the gaps, 


in the early | 





| question. 
| right.” 





ty in its large, 
cruel, unwinking 
jeyes. Its ugly 


For fully half an 
hour it ogled us and 
watched our oper- 
ations; and I al- 
most fancied I 
could detect an ex- 
pression of curiosi- 


mouth would work 
into what might 
have been taken for 
a ferocious grin. 
Still we were not 
much afraid of the 
monster, and went 
on with our work. 
Aftera time it went 
away. But Wal- 
said that he 
saw it in the after- 
noon. 


ters 


Like a true 
beast of prey, it 
femained near the 
wreck on account 
of the other fish 
which were attract- 
ed to the place. 

During the next 
two or three days, 
it frequently made 
its appearance, 
dashing into view 
whenever a school 
of fish gathered in 
the vicinity of the 
hulk. At length it 
began to evince 
cunning by lying in 
ambush for its 
prey. It selected, 
as a lurking-place, a dark hole down by one side of the 
hull, where the currents had gullied out the sand beside 
the slimy planking. 

In this shadewy recess, it would lie motionless, hour 
after hour, like a spider waiting for flies. But the other 
fish had become shy; not many of them now came 
about the wreck ; and it may have been because of this 
that the shark paid his respects to Walters. 

Walters and one of our associates named Casenove 
went to work one morning and had been below the sur- 
face of the water five minutes perhaps, when Casenove 

came up in great haste, and said that the shark was at- 
tacking Walters. I was myself tending Walters’ line 
and air-pipe; and LT instantly signalled him to know if 
he was in trouble. 

Our signals were: one pull on the life-line, by the 
man tending it above, meant, ‘‘Are you all right?” One 
pull in response meant, ‘I am all right.” 
the line by the diver meant, 
pulls meant, “Haulme up.” Four pulls, “I am struck, 
or lost; send me assistance,” etc. 

Promptly, when I signalled, came back the response, 
“Allright.” I knew Walters so well that I held steady, 
despite Casenove’s assertion. But I felt quite anxious, 
for I knew by the swaying of the line and the pipe, that 
some sort of a scrimmage was going on. 


Two pulls on 
“Give me more air.” Three 


After brief intervals, I continued to signal the same 

The answers came back regularly, ‘All 
So I kept steadily pumping the air down to 
him. 

In about half an hour, Walters came up of his own 
accord. When I took off his helmet, he seemed tired, 
but was laughing. In reply to our questions, he said 
that when he first went down to the wreck that morn- 
ing and began work, the shark swam in at one of the 
gaps in the ribs, and stationing himself ten or twelve 
yards away, remained there apparently watching him. 
No doubt the creature was hungry and tired of waiting 
for its breakfast. 

It, after a while, moved up nearer to him. 

To frighten it, Walters darted a strip of board at the 
monster. 

Disturbed by that, it swam out of the wreck, but 
soon went back to its old position, and then a moment 
later, my friend saw it turn on one side and open a 
huge mouth that looked ugly and was unpleasantly sug- 
gestive. “I knew then that he meant business,” said 
Mat, “and I tell you, boys, it did not take me long to 
step aside and slip between two of the ship’s 
outside of the wreck. 

“The monster swam along where I had stood, 
eyed me through the crevice. 
ing backwards and forwards.” 

To tease the monster, Walters would move his body 
up near the narrow open space between the ribs of the 
vessel, when the shark would turn and instantly open 


s ribs to the 


and 
There he remained mov- 














its mouth. But the space between the ship's ribs was 
too narrow for the creature to come through. 

It then became enraged, and dashed out through one 
of the gaps and came round on the outside of the 
wreck. The diver then passed quickly back through 
the crevice to the inside of the hullagain. So the hunter 
and his game played bo-peep with each other for some 
time. At last the shark became so infuriated that it 
would dash its head violently at the aperture, showing 
every symptom of baflled rage. 

At length, watching his chance when the savage mon- 
ster opened its jaws, Mat drove his crowbar into its 
mouth so that, as he relates, the bar went two-thirds its 
length down the monster's ravenous gullet! 

With that it tore away at a tremendous rate through 
the water, leaving a stream of foam behind it. Wal- 
ters then signalled, and came hurriedly to the surface. 

For awhile, not one of the other divers would de 
seend after hearing this story; but Walters went down 
again the same afternoon. He did not see the shark, 
but found the crowbar about one hundred feet from the 
wreck bent like a rainbow! 

For two days our troublesome neighbor did not make 
an appearance. The third morning after, however, 
Casenove, who had descended first, came hurriedly up 
to say that the would-be man-eater was back in his old 
lurking-place, down under the forward quarter. 

He had grown so bold that none of the party cared 
to descend to the wreck. At length we concluded we 
would try to kill the monster by a blast of gunpowder, 
such as we had used to clear the hulk. 

Taking one of the ordinary japanned tin cases, or 
flasks, that held 
three pounds of 
powder, and re- 
moving the little 
pewter nozzle, we 
inserted tightly in 
the hole one end of 
an air-pipe, such as 
Was used with the 





3¢ 


diving suits. By 
paying out the 


pipe,the flask could 
be taken by a diver 
and placed wherev- 
er a blast was need- 
ed. 


) i 


For firing a 
charge, we simply 
ran an ordinary 
fuse down the pipe 
till it touched the 


powder. 








Mtl A a wk: 


It would 
four 
the 
fues to burn down 


take three or 
minutes for 
to the powder; but 
it was sure to reach 
it. This 


Was one 


of our own inven 
tions. 
So, after 


case 


tin 
Was ready, 
Walters, after care 
fully  reeonnoit 
ring the wreck, and 
not the 
shark, went below 
the surface with it. 
He 
slowly 


our 


secing 


descended so 
and 
as to make 


cau 
tiously 
little or 

Fifteen or twenty 
then he came up, saying, that by 
working very quietly, he had succeeded in putting the 
case between two ribs, near the lurking-hole of the 
shark. Not long after, the monster made his appear- 
ance, and descended, apparently, to his lurking-place. 

Ata venture the fuse was at once fired, for we 
if we did not kill him, we could frighten him. 
after there came a heavy, dull thump! A mass of wa- 
ter was heaved upward in a great wave that rocked the 
schooner like a cockle-boat. 


no noise. 


minutes passed; 


knew 


Soon 


Several old timbers came shooting up from the wreck 
to the surface; and after a brief time, the shark himself 
rose and floated near our vessel, still struggling spas- 
modically at intervals, though its body was not much 
torn. 

That was the only shark we saw in those waters. 


+o 


THE COMMON HEART. 


Man is dear to man: the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they ha ave been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small blessings: have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for ‘the single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

WorpswortH. 

+e, 


THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 

The English sparrows are regarded as a nuisance by 
many persons, who would look with complacency upon 
the advent of their enemy, the butcher-bird. It is a 
rare bird, known also as the shrike, usually 
called butcher-bird, from his habit of keeping his dead 
prey ina sort of miniature meat-market. Mr. 
of Albany, N. Y., makes the following statement as to 
the habits of the sparrow’s enemy : 


but is 


Colvin, 


A few days since, while engaged in writing, he heard 
a great outery and disturbance among the sparrows, 
and his attention was immediately called to a tragical 
scene being enacted upon the snow in the garden with- 
out. 

A bird, in size and appearance resembling a mocking- 
bird, 
seized upon a sparrow, thrown it upon the snow, and— 


but of more vigorous movement, had savagely 


standing upon the sparrow’s back—delivered with its 
beak a rapid series of blows at the base of the brain of 
the sparrow, which ceased to struggle in a few mo- 
ments. 

The butcher-bird—for he it was—having made sure 
of the death of the sparrow, seized upon it and flew 
rapidly away. 

A few days afterward the shrike came again and 
killed other sparrows, and becoming emboldened, at 
length located his ‘‘meat market” in the garden, with 
an evident and laudable intention of making thorough 
work with the sparrows. 

The butcher-bird now became so bold that it was 


| 
| 
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247 
possible to follow him around and notice his habits and 
methods, 

Tt has been said to be the habit of this bird to use the 
large thorns of the thorn-bush for the purpose of 
paling its collections of dead birds and insects. 

It was now, 


im 


therefore, closely watched to see what it 
would do where there were no thorn-bushes. 

It was observed to seize upon and destroy a sparrow 
carrying it away into a tree. Soon it came } and 
captured another sparrow, killed it and carried it off to 
a distant portion of the garden—which is large and filled 
with trees. 


WACK 


Anxious to more closely observe its methods, 


Mr. 
Colvin brought an opera-glass to bear upon the bird 
Some plum trees growing in the garden possessed 


sharp spines almost equal to thorns, and it seen 





sible that the butcher-bird might endeavor to impak 
the dead bird on these thorns. 
The thorns were too dull, however, but the bird was 


certainly far from dull, and quite equal to the occasion. 
For, choosing a tree in which the small, 
separated at a narrow angle, in sets of three 


stifl 
» he would 
deftly punch his sparrow between the twigs, springing 
them apart so that the dead bird was held tightly. 

Thus, with his neatly-arranged little market of spar 
rows, he proved himself fully entitled to his name of 
*butcher-bird.” 

He was bold, also, in defence of his property; and 
when too closely approached by the observer with his 
field-glass, would bend forward on his perch, defiantly, 
only eight or ten feet off. 


twigs 


But if too closely approached, he would commence to 
carry away his sparrows to some more elevated tree, 
where he would arrange 
crotches among the twigs. 

Ilis methods were very interesting, 
ate up nearly all the ightened 
away—and has himself not been scen for 


them safely in other tripod 


but he at lengtl 


sparrows—or them 





days, 
being probably in pursuit of the retreating evemy. 
~@> 
For the Companion. 
THE TRIBUTE. 
The good man slept while o’er his 
Friend bowed with friend in s« 
The token of asad to-day, 
Before a dark to-morrow, 


elas 
re 





His name among the great of earth, 
Had never been recor : 

No prize for deeds of hero-worth 
Was eer to him awarded, 





The right. to him, was beautiful, 
In thought, or faith, or labor; 
And thus his life was dutit ul 
fo God and to his neighbor. 


Beneath his cott roof he drew 
The hearts ofall about him; 

The orphaned household questioned true 
What could they do without him? 





And words of grateful tenderne 
Of filial, fond caressing 

Were breathed above h 
As though he te 





silent face, 
It their blessing 


A poor man spoke, with quivering lip 
And eye of tearful blindness, 

“ He always was a-lookin’ up 
Some little job o° kindness.” 

The hero's deeds are written down; 
The monarch sleeps in glory; 

The poor man’s saInito wa 
Above a true life's 


awecrown 





oh Ag 
For the Companion, 
ITALIAN LIFE. 
By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. 
It is always interesting, | think, to observe the do 
mestie customs of a foreign town; that the differ 


great, but the 


not 
ences between and another 


bustling variations are 


one are 


entertaining. Llousekee ping in 
an Italian town was very interesting to me, and | think 


my young readers might like to know something about 





Italian houses are very like those of Paris in their 
“apartments,” or flats, but far more spacious, and in- 
deed frequently magnificent. Very often you can se- 


eure half or part of some ancient palace, and in that 
case the rooms will be splendid, loftily ceilinged, mar 
ble-floored, frescoed, and in a word, palatial. 

We once occupied for a few weeks a villaon one of 


the hills not far from the Plain of Lombardy. It was a 
magnificent house ; the rooms were from thirty to forty 
feet square, and superbly frescoed. The furniture was 


very fine, although I must say there was nota great 
deal of it, and for this vast establishment with the free 
dom of a lovely garden and large park, kept in excellent 
order, we paid about ten dollars a week. 
The kitchen was in the top of the house. 





The 
thickness of the 


stair 
cases were all of marble, and yet the 
walls was such we were never 


troubled by the noise of 
the servants going up and down. 

Servants’ wages vary from tive to cight dollars a 
month. <A good Italian maid-servant is a treasure, but 
unfortunately such are not very easy to find. 

We kept only a man and*‘a woman, beside the boy 
who attended to the ponies and little carriage, and they 


did the entire work of the house, sharing it very equally. 


The cook went every morning before breakfast-—an 
eight o’clock breakfast—to market, bringing inthe day’s 
provisions herself. Had any one of the family accom 
panied her, she would have paid double price for every 
thing. As it was, the terms were high enough 

Meat in Italy—I am not speaking of Rome—is from 
twenty to fifty cents a pound, and it is cut very curi 
ously. It is difficult te induce the butcher to sell a 


good roasting-piece. He cuts the meat up in filets, « 


pieces, and then obliges you to take a certain quantity 
of bone for every ounce of meat you buy. 

Vegetables are rather difficult to buy, unless onions 
and certain peculiar products of the soil. 


Potatoes are 
seldom eaten by the upper classes, and macaroni is 
likewise despised by the ‘*grand folk.” But we main 


tained a steady liking for it cooked daintily with a little 
butter-sauce and the nicest possible flavoring, 

The ordinary routine consists of coflee and rolls in 
the morning; a lunch at twelve of soup, some meat, ¢ 
sausage, and a dessert. 

Dinner between five and six, consisting 
ble little of which we Americans used to 
get rather tired, but our Italian servants could not be 
brought to see that their dishes cou/d be 
other way. 


of innumera 
courses, ar 
served 
Coffee and fruit follow the dinner. 

The meats are cooked in a variety of way 
in America. Stuffed beef rolls with a sauce was a fay 
orite luncheon dish; special kinds of stews, ragouts, 
and minced meats were served always with a peculiarly 
good gravy. 


any 


unknown 
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The minor household matters are easily man- 
aged. The washing is, of course, put out, and it is 
usually done by washerwomen who have their 
own places on the river, or in the canals. Some 
have tubs at home, but most of them scem to pre- 
fer the open air. 

The prices are very low, and the washing very 
well done, but the worst of it is, you never can 
have the least idea when anything you put out is 
coming home, two and three weeks being a mod- 
erate allowance of time. 

The Italians [ have had to deal with are affable, 
sweet-tempered and indolent. They prefer small 
profits and a great deal of leisure, and certainly 
they seem very contented in their homes. 


: - _ 
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Shopping is not satisfactory anywhere in Italy, 
because of the odious custom ot never having a 
fixed price. 

This is particularly noticeable if you are buying 
trinkets or You must 
stand and bargain with the store-keeper until you 
are tired out, or else he will make you pay four 
times the value of the article. 

Even in ordinary shopping you must have pa- 
tience, and insist upon a reduction in prices. One 
day I sent my English maid for some ribbon to 
an excellent store, and but that the Italian cook 
accompanied her, she would have had to pay twice 
the genuine price. 

Clothes are rather high-priced, but the people 
dress remarkably well. 

The servants, and lower order of women gener- 


souvenirs of any place. 


ally, wear black lace veils fastened at the back of 


the head gracefully with long pins and brought 
around in a loose knot at the throat; their dress 
is simple, and their shoes very pretty. 


They are always respectful and polite. no mat- 


ter how far their good-temper or seriousness may 
be pushed. 
Strangers make some ludicrous mistakes. 


An American friend L was visiting in Italy con- 
ceived an idea that her cook might be taught to 


make pancakes. 


Now there was a curious system of conversation 
The former | Ually, but steadily, becoming a country with a 


between this lady and her servant. 


had taught the latter many French and American | 
— gave her directions ina | 
kind of jargon which the girl usually understood 
to perfection, by interspersing what she said with | name. 


words, so that Mrs. 


appropriate pantomime. 
On this oceasion Mrs. 

stand she was going to teach her a new dish. 
* Americano,” she repeated signiticantly. 


round and round, then she motioned to flour anc 
water, ete. 


Then she said impressively, “Gateaur, gateaur,” only after long years of war. Since then the wise 


(cakes. ) 

“Cook gateaur ™ the girl stared. 
said) Mrs. ——. 
pour dejeuner—very hot, very nice.” 


“Ow, out,” 
gateau r 

“Ah, but madame, 
Maria. ‘ Von—non in Italy.” 

“But fowours in Amerique,” 


” 


said the 


“Gateaur very good 


“But, madame,” pleaded the girl, “I could not | simply having one or two rulers who appreciate 
she added suddenly, with 


cruello,” 
tears in her eyes. 

“Why so?” madam asked, summoning all he 
Italian. 


—not cook 


“Porermna,” ejaculated Maria, tears streaming 


down her cheeks. 
eruel.” 

“What is it?” demanded Mrs. 
ment. 

* Ponpon; 
the cat in her arms and patting it. 

Mrs. —— discovered for the first time that th 





French word gateaux she had used for cakes, had | usual attractions to capital, and the infusion into 


been understood as gatto, the Italian for cat! 


Poor Maria thought her mistress was insisting 





upon her preparing her beloved pussy as an Amer- ernment. The experiment is certainly worth 
wan dish. | making. 
The poor people live simply, earning small| At all events, Americans are making it. The 


wages and rarely tasting what the American me- 


chanic considers the necessaries of life. 


Rice, macaroni, and boiled or roast chestnuts | try. 


are their principal articles of food. These the 
prepare in various ways. 





— made the girl under- | at length broken, and the Republic was beginning 


Then 
\j ° ’ 2 O86 ir F — 
she took up a large dish and represented a stirring | 4n was thrust upon the people as their Emperor. 


**4mericano cook 
remonstrated the gentle 


lady. 


“Non, non, I could not be so | 
in amaze- 


meow, meow,” said Maria, catching 


Milk I rarely saw used as a drink. The wines 
of the country are cheap, but never seem to be 
used in excess. 

Laborers reccive from thirty to sixty cents a 
day, and seem to be very faithful in their ser- 
vice. 
| Begging, of course, is very prevalent, but one 
| rarely sees a street fight. The people amuse them- 
selves a great deal in “‘Festas,” or fairs and festi- 
vals. 

They are fond of walking about the brilliantly- 
| lighted streets. They seem to enjoy anything 
| bright and gay, and the crowds are very orderly. 
| Everything is done in a picturesque way and with 
| a good effect, and on “festa” occasions the conta- 
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| dinas, as the peasant girls are called, with their 
| . . . 
light shoes, black veils and gay colors, look like 
so many moving pictures. 
+e — 
WHAT SHALL I DO? 
With mine own heart Lam in constant strife, 
That shall Ldo? 
Remembrance of past errors blights my life, 
That shall Ido? 
Though kindly thou, O Lord, my sins forgivest, 
Their memory still within my heart is rife, 
What shall L do? 





From the 
. +> e 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

Within the past two or three years, the atten- 
tion of American merchants and capitalists has 
been turned more than ever before towards “our 
next-door neighbor,” Mexico. Enormous invest- 
ments have been made by them during that time 
in enterprises intended to develop the resources of 
that republic, and our trade with it. 

Not very long ago such investments would have 
been deemed crazy speculations, and capitalists 
who had made them would have been thought on 
the high road to ruin. Now, however, men of 
large means and sound sense are not unwilling to 
be known as having become pecuniarily interested 
in such enterprises. 

One reason for this change is of itself almost 
sufficient to account for it. Mexico has been grad- 


ersian, 





settled government. Formerly, revolutions and 
rebellions followed each other with almost unin- 


terrupted regularity, and had justly given it a bad 
| This monotony of discord and turbulence was 


to enjoy the blessings of internal peace, when 
France interfered, and the unfortunate Maximil- 


1 | This was a political speculation of the third Na- 
poleon. It tailed, as it deserved; but it failed 


government of Juarez has enabled the people to 
know how much better it is to have good order 
than to be in a chronic state of revolution. The 
more recent administration of President Diaz has 
opened Mexico as effectually to foreign enterprise 
as Japan was opened a few years earlier. 

Of course a turbulent people are not converted 
into a law-abiding community in a day, or by 





the advantages of quiet and order. But in any 
society save that of savages, there is always a 
element that favors good government. 
Such administrations as those which Mexico has 
lately enjoyed, make peace popular. They de- 
velop an earnest public sentiment in support of 
order. 

But aside from the change in Mexicoitself, there 

} is astrong feeling in this country that the inter- 
g | change of trade with that Republic has been too 

| long neglected by our merchants. Mexico, com- 
e mercially and in its natural resources, offers un- 


r | Strong 





it of a new business element will contribute to the 
maintenance of good order and a permanent gov- 








Mexican government has offered great induce- 
| ments to capitalists to build railroads in the coun- 
The offers have been accepted. It has prom- 
y | ised to give to the companies who build the roads 
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pass; to exempt from duty the materials used in| 


building the roads; to exempt the roads them- 
selves from taxation, and to grant heavy subsidies | 
for all the lines constructed. 

Two companies have been organized to build 
roads from the Rio Grande, lengthwise across the 
country, to the city of Mexico. Several others are 
projected to cross the country from the Gulf of) 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, or as branches of one | 
of the main lines. One or two other lines run 
south from the capital. 

Mexico is a landof vast resources. If its people 
become enterprising, and industrious, and thrifty, 
a great future lies before it. Its mines are among 
the oldest and most famous in the world. Some 
of the richest of them have been worked in a slip- 
shod way for centuries. Its agricultural resources 
in parts of its territory are unsurpassed. 

It is possible the sanguine expectations of the 
capitalists who have invested their money in the 
hope that these vast resources will be developed, 
may not be realized; but it cannot be denied that 
they have reasonable grounds upon which to base 
their expectations. If they should be met, the re- 
sult will be not simply a great addition to the 
commerce and wealth of the United States, but a 
most important work will be performed in civiliz- 
ing anation which at present needs nothing else 
so much as help from without. 





—+@> — 
TOIL ON. 


Toil bravely on, O faithful one, toil on, 
Despite the faltering feet and feeble hands; 
Do thou whate’er the Father's love demands, 
Work till the daytime of thy life is gone. 





And when the shadows warn thee of the night, 
fake thou the promise to thy weary breast, 
Finding therein thy paradise of rest, 

God's word, “At eventide there shall be light.” 


+o 
THE IRISH TROUBLES. 

In dealing with the Irish agitation, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet made up its mind to pass two meas- 
ures; one to suppress the Irish disorders, the 
other to relieve the Irish tenants from the oppres- 
sions of their landlords. 

The first object they proposed to accomplish by 
the “Coercion Bill;” the second, by the “Land 
Bill.” 

The Coercion Bill was passed first. By its pro- 
visions, the British authorities were given power 
to arrest any person in Ireland, on suspicion of 
breaking the law, or of inciting others to do so, 
and to keep that person in prison, without a trial, 
for eighteen months. 

Then the Land Bill was introduced, which pro- 
vided that the tenants should be secured from the 
arbitrary “eviction,” or turning out, of the land- 
lords. This measure is still being debated in Par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile, the disturbances in Ireland have not 
only continued, but have increased. Resistance 
to the officers of the law, and to the military sent 
to aid them, occurs daily. Lives are lost almost 
every day in affrays between these and the Irish 
mobs. Ireland is in a state of confusion, of an- 
archy, and almost of open and general revolt. 
Thus the “Coercion Bill” is seen to have failed of 
its object, which was to preserve order and tran- 
quillity in Ireland till the Land Bill could bring 
relief to the oppressed tenantry. The immediate 
cause, indeed, of the increased troubles is the 
Land Bill itself. The landlords, finding that as 
soon as that measure becomes a law, their power 
to evict their tenants will be greatly restricted,—if 
it is not taken away altogether,—have hastened to 
turn their tenants out in large numbers, while 
they can still do so. 

Their purpose is to clear their estates of the ten- 
ants altogether, so that, when the Land Bill be- 
comes a law, they can rent their lands again on 
their own terms. 

These sudden and wholesale evictions on the 
part of the landlords have created widespread 
hardship and misery, and have roused the people 
to a desperate resistance. In many parts of the 
country, mobs have assembled to resist the evic- 
tions, and to keep the tenants in their holdings 
in spite of the landlords. Then the landlords 
have appealed to the authorities to aid them in en- 
forcing their legal right. 

The attempt was first made to carry out the 
evictions by the force of constables. But the mobs 
proved too strong for them. In many places the 
constables were stoned out of the villages and 
fields. 

Then resort was had to Her Majesty’s regiments. 
The Coldstream Guards, the ‘‘crack” corps of the 
British army, were sent over, and other troops fol- 
lowed, until there are now thirty thousand redcoats 
on Irish soil. 

Even with this force, it is often found difficult, 
and in some places impossible, to carry out the 
evictions ; for the British officers hesitate to order 
their men to fire on the people, and thus bring 
about a bloody catastrophe. 

Meanwhile, the Land Bill is as yet far from be- 
coming a law; and that relief to the tenant still 
seems distant. It is still in the House of Com- 
mons; and there are reasons to believe that when 
it reaches the House of Lords, that body will re- 
ject it. 

While Mr. Gladstone has shown a sincere anx- 
iety to do right by the Irish, and relieve them of 
the landlord oppression under which they have 
languished for centuries, it seems as if his Coer- 
cion Bill was a serious mistake; for it embittered 
the Irish against his Cabinet, and has made them 


same time it has utterly failed to suppress the dis- 
turbances at which it was aimed. 

———— +e 

TO WHAT END? 
From Paris we have an account of the death of a man 
known throughout Europe as the “prince of connois- 
seurs.” Other collectors have probably spent larger 
sums for bric-a-brac than he, but it was only because 
they had more to spend. He literally gave all he had. 
He pursued a coveted bit of chinaor relic witha pas. 
sion that seemed insane even to men of like tastes; and 
when once gained, he gave to it the same kind of affec- 
tion which ordinary men bestow on human beings that 
are dear to them. ; 
Nothing ever tempted him to part with one of his 
treasures. He once bought for fifty dollars a pair of 
bronze torches made for Marie Antoinette. The Em- 
press Eugénie offered him six thousand dollars for 
them. 
“I would not sell them for a million, your Majesty,” 
he said. “But I will pray that you may survive me, 
when you may become their owner, and not see the 
pain I shall feel at losing them.” During a dangerous 
illness he caused the most precious of his treasures to be 
placed around his bed, and declared that “health came 
to him through their mystical influence.” 
On his death-bed in May last, he had no thought for 
anything in the world he was going to, or in that which 
he was leaving, but his china, old bronzes and relics, 
and he died with his dimming eyes fixed upon his treas- 
ures. 
Here is another singular manifestation of the same 
mania. <A certain ruby shade of egg-shell porcelain 
pleased the capricious taste of an English collector, who 
about a year ago made it the fashion. All other col- 
lectors became instantly crazed with this new fancy. 
Cups and plates which had sold for fifteen dollars each, 
ran up in a week or two to two hundred dollars, and at 
the last sale in London readily brought five hundred 
doliars each. 
It is a constant surprise to energetic Americans, who 
have been taught that the chief object in life is to make 
money, to see the utterly frivolous pursuits which a 
large class of cultured, wealthy Europeans embrace 
simply to ‘kill time.” 
For example, a noble duke runs a stage-coach ott of 
London; drives and often grooms the horses himself; 
receives the fares, and takes the keenest delight in 
touching his cap and conducting himself precisely as an 
ordinary coachman. 
Considering, as Carlyle says, “how awful a thing it is 
to be alive,” we cannot but wonder whether these fav- 
orites of fortune can find no better use for their rank, 
culture, wealth, and life itself, than the playing of 
coachman, or the worship of old cups. 
But, after all, are our own pursuits any nobler or 
higher? When our money-msking, our worship of 
fashion, our hobbies, are weighed in the cternal scales, 
will they be found any heavier than the pursuits of 
these kinsmen of ours? 


+> — 
SUCCESS. 
Swarms of young men and young women have just 
graduated from our public schools and colleges, a great 
majority of whom must go to work at once to earn a 
living. Many of them have already selected their voca- 
tions. Others have not made a decision, and have no 
outlook. Most of these young graduates are more or 
ess anxious concerning their future. All of them de- 
sire to be of the happy number who succeed in life. 
It is a great thing to succeed. <A fair success in busi- 
ness is worth all it commonly costs of devotion and in- 
dustry. And there is, at least, one way by which suc- 
cess may ordinarily be attained; and that is by learning 
how to do something that people want done; by doing 
it well, and striving cach day to do it better. 
If youare adoctor, you should seek to be the best doc- 
tor of your neighborhood. Even if you sell fish, you 
should be sure to deliver them fresh, in nice order, at 
the most convenient time, and for a feir price. Yours 
should be the neatest store, where the promptest atten- 
tion is given to customers, and where the greatest vari- 
ety of fish sold in your neighborhood can be found. If 
you are so unfortunate as to publish a paper, never rest 
until you have made it the best of its kind in the world. 
You probably never will place it at the head, but you 
must always seek fer that result. If you do, your pa- 
per will be a success. 

Sixty years ago, Peter Cooper kept a little grocery 
store in the Bowery, New York, within a few yards of 
the spot where the Cooper Institute now stands. A 
man came into his store one day, and said,— 

“T built a glue factory for my son. He can’t make it 
go. I'll sell it to you for two thousand dollars.” 

Upon inquiry, Peter Cooper found that all the best 
glue came from Russia, and brought a high price, while 
the glue made in New York was very poor stuff, and 
was sold at a rate that forbade all chance of profit. He 
said to himself,— 


“Why can’t glue be made as good in quality here in 
America as in Russia? I think it can be. I'll try.” 

He bought the factory. Then he commenced study- 
ing the processes by which glue ismade. He tried end- 
less experiments; superintended every boiling himself; 
kept trying for years, always improving his product, 
until Peter Cooper’s glue commanded the highest price, 
and literally ruled the market. 

What he did with glue, Gillot did with pens, Jonas 
Chickering with the piano, Fairbanks with scales; and, 
if you succeed fairly and handsomely, you must do 
just so with something. 

+> ——— 
HOW TO STRAIGHTEN GIRLS. 

Those interested in the physical education of girls 
may learn a serviceable lesson from the practice of the 
Hindoo. His girls know nothing of calisthenics, and 
never used dumb bells or Indian clubs. They are not 
strapped to a backboard, nor practised in “sitting up 
straight,” yet they are graceful in movement, exquisite 
in form, and straight as an arrow. 

Their physical training, which produces results far 
superior to those wrought out in the gymnasium, or in 
the calisthenic class of the boarding-school, is as simple 
as it is effective. From their earliest childhood they 
are trained to carry burdens on their heads. 

The water for the use of the family is brought from 
the village tank by the girls. It is carried not in pails 
held in the hand, as with us, butin earthen jars, poised 











| a large part of the land over which the roads will 


suspicious of the Land Bill itself; while at the 





on the head. So carefully is the filled jar adjusted and 
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so steadily does the girl walk, that not a drop of water ] 
is spilt, and never is the vessel broken by a fall. 

The exercise strengthens the muscles of the back, 
throws the chest forward, and compels the body to 
stand erect and to walk with a firm, regular and elastic | 
step. No young lady is seen in Hindostan with a 
crooked back. Her walk is the envy of English women. 

In the south of Italy, where the custom of carrying 
water on the head is also observed, travellers pause to 
notice the erect carriage and elastic gait of the peasant 





women. A Neapolitan woman is not unfrequently met | 
with returning from the village fountain with a jar full 
of water to the brim, poised on her head. The road | 
may be rough and stony and run up a steep hill, but 
she moves with such rhythmical grace 
not to spill a drop. 


| 
| 
and elasticity as 


WITTY. 

Lord Mansfield, whose decision in the Sommersct 
case made it impossible for a slave to live on English 
soil, was a remarkably pleasant judge. 
good illustration of the fact, ignored by some great men, 
that a man can be learned and able and witty, and yet 
be a gentleman. | 

Mansfield was a Scotchman who had emigrated early 
in life to England. 
that even Dr. § 
luded to him as ‘‘an instance of what might be made of 
2 Scotchman who had been caught young.” 

One of the severest speeches recorded of this pleasant 
judge is a witty interruption of Sir Fletcher Norton, a 
lawyer noted for his want of courtesy. Pleading, one 
day, before Lord Mansfield on some question of manori- 
al right, he chanced to say,— | 

“My lord, I can illustrate the point in an instant in 
my own person, I myself have to little manors.” 

“We all know that, Sir Fletcher,” interrupted the 
judge, with one of his blandest smiles. 

Another case illustrates his good nature, and how lit- 
tle he was prone to take offence. A sailor was giving 
testimony in a case of collision at sea. 

“* At the time,” said the sailor, ‘‘I was standing abaft 
the binnacle.” 

“Stay a minute, witness,” said Justice Mansfield, 
anxious to understand the nautical term; ‘‘you say that 
at the time in question, you were standing abaft the 
binnacle. Now tell me where is ‘abaft the binnacle’?” 

The old tar had drank too much rum before coming 
into court, and the question was too much for his grav- 
ity. Looking upon the spectators with a comical ex- 
pression, he shouted,— 

“He’s a pretty fellow fora judge! Bless my eyes! 
You've got a pretty sort of a land-lubber for a judge! 
He wants ime to tell him where abaft the binnacle is!” 

“Well, my friend,” rejoined Lord Mansfield, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘you must fit me for my office by telling me where 
abaft the binnacle is; you’ve already shown me the 
meaning of ha/l/-seas over!” 

Young men should early learn that the figure of a 
bear is not the most appropriate for a great man’s coat 
of arms. 


Ilis life is a 


Such were his talents and courtesy, 
Sam Johnson, who hated the Scotch, al- 


4~@> 
BEESWAX AS A FEE. 

Many of the first settlers of 
speech and rough in manner. Money 
them, and service was paid for in produce. 
R 
by the following anecdote. 

One day there 
panied by a young woman. 

“Be you the squire?” asked the manly youth. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you tie the knot for us, right away?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“How much do you charge?” 

‘One dollar is the legal fee, sir.” 

“Will you take your pay in beeswax?” 

“Yes sir, if you can’t pay cash?” 

“Wall, go ahead and tie the knot, and I'll fetch in 
the wax.” 

“No,” said the squire, thinking there was a good 
chance for a little fun; “bring in the beeswax first, and 
then I'll marry you.” 

Reluctantly, the youth went out to where was 
hitched the horse, upon which, Darby and Joan fash- 
ion, they had ridden, and brought the wax ina sack. 
On being weighed, its value was found to be only sixty 
cents. 

“Wall,” said the anxious groom, ‘tie the knot, and 
I'll fetch more wax next week.” 

“No, sir, I don’t trust; that is against the rules of the 
office.” 

Slowly, the disappointed } youth turned to go out, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come, Sall, let’s go.’ 

“T say, mister,” answered Sall, with a woman’s wit 
“Can’t you marry us as far as the wax will go?” 

“Yes, [can and will,” replied the sqvire laughing, 
and he did. 


Illinois were rude in 
Wis scaree with 
Governor 
incidents of frontier life 





used to illustrate these 


cam to his office a young man accom- 
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SOUNDS FROM A RAINBOW. 

One of the most wonderful discoveries in science that 
has been made within the last year or two, is the fact 
that a beam of light produces sound. How this may be 
proved has already been shown in the Companion. 
A beam of sunlight is thrown through a lens on a 
glass vessel that contains lamp-black, colored silk or 
worsted, or other substances. 
openings cut in it, is made to revolve swiftly in this beam 
of light, so as to cut it up, thus making alternate flashes 
of light and shadow. 
On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange sounds 
are heard so long as the flashing beam is falling on the 
vessel. 
Recently a more wonderful discovery has been made. 
The beam of sunlight is made to pass through a prism 
80 as to produce what is called the solar spectrum, or 
rainbow. 
the rainbow is made to break through it. 
Now, place the ear to the vessel containing the silk, 
wool or other material. 


A dise having slits or 


parts. 


For instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and 
the green light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be 


| by the public 


a 


The disc is turned and the colored light of 


As the colored lights of the 
spectrum fall upon it, sounds will be given by different 
parts of the spectrum, and there will be silence in other 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and utters no sound in others. The discovery is a 
strange one, and it is thought more wonderful things 
will come from it. 
= +> — 
“DAD’S UNDER THERE.” 

Those familiar with politics will remember the ex- 
pressive slang phrase, “Dad's under the hay.” It is 
usually employed to designate that some enthusiastic 
politician is more influenced by personal interest than | 
welfare. The originated with 
that smooth, witty, and sometimes impudent orator, 
the late John Van Buren of New York. 

In 1848, General Cass, who had defeated the nomina- 
tion of ex-President Van Buren, was the Democratic 
candidate for President. Mr. Van Buren, in order to 
revenge himself on his rival, became the candidate of the 
Free Soil party. 

John,” as he was called from his courtly 
manners, followed his father, whereupon his former 
With his 
characteristic frankness of speech, the son parricd the 
aults by the following anecdote : 

“A stranger, travelling in the western part of New 
York, came upon a load of hay overturned on the side 
of the road. Seeing a strong boy pitching the hay right 
and left in a strange sort of way, he said,— 

“*My boy, why do you do that?’ 

***Stranger,’ said the boy, wiping the sweat from his 
brow and pointing to the pile of hay, ‘Dad’s under 
there.’”’ 

John’s story was accepted as illustrating his filial de- 
votion, and henceforth the expression, slightly changed 
to “Dad's under the hay,” of the slang 
phrases of politics. 


phras¢ 





“Prinee 


politics! associates attacked him sharply. 





became one 


" «> — 

DANIEL WEBSTER’S APPEARANCE. 
Few men have lived who had the striking, eye-arrest- 
ing appearance of Daniel Webster. A correspondent 
of the Boston Journa/ illustrates this fact by narrating 
a conversation held with an old President of a Boston 
Insurance Company. Mr. Webster was for several 
years retained as standing counsel for the company. 
Says this venerable gentleman: 





Mr. Webster was, it seems to me, about the only em- 
inent man that the people would always endeavor to | 
get a look at, his presence was so grand and so unlike 
that of other men. 
I can very vividly recall the sensation Mr. Webster's 
presence used to make, and just how he appeared. He 
seemed to move among the crowd as if apart from it, 
not of it, and as one belonging to some other and more | 
superior order of existence. | 
He passed along with slow and majestic step, his hat | 
drawn low over his broad forehead, and his deep-set, 
cavernous eyes looking out from under his dark, shagzy | 
eyebrows in a dreamy sort of a way, as if their owner | 
found little that was congenial in the moving panorama | 
about him. 
His commanding form and impressive manner would 
cause the most indifferent stranger to turn at once to 
look at him and ask of the nearest person, ‘Who is 
he?” 
I can well understand why it was, as his best biogra- 
pher has told us, that the coal-heavers of London 
stopped their work and turned to look at Daniel Web- 








As a speaker, his efforts at the bar in some of the fa- 
mous cases in which he was retained made the most 
lasting impression on my mind. His style before a 
jury was clear, transparent, direct, simple. He had 
comphshment of the greatest minds, the faculty of say- 
ing the wisest things in the language of the 
people. 


+<@> ee 
JUDICIOUS. 

Refusal by a public officer to place his own relatives 
in offices that are under his control, is called “Roman 


firmness.” It simply indicates a desire to act judicious- 


kinsmen to public positions, simply because they are 
his kinsmen. 
favoritism. Washington’s example in that respect has 
some imitators to-day. Says the Cleveland Leader: 


Postmaster-General James showed something of this 
caution in the matter of his own successor as the Post- 
master of New York City. 
important postoflice in the United States. Mr. Pearson 
was Mr. James’ chief assistant in that office, and then 
acting-postmaster. 
A number of the higher officers of the department, 
anxious that the eflicient management of the oflice 
should be continued, and also that the ability and ser- 
vices of Mr. Pearson should be recognized, united in a 
recommendation that he be made Postmaster. 

yhen the matter was laid before Mr. James, the new 
Postmaster-General, he shook his head and said, “That 
cannot be.” 

When asked “why?” he frankly admitted that all 
that had been said in favor of Mr. Pearson was true, 
but he added,— 

“THe has the misfortune to have married my daugh- 
ter, and you see at once the i impropric ty of promoting | 
him under such circumstances. 


ad 
JOAB'S “FATHER.” 

Ministers—as well as Congressmen—are sometimes 
caught napping on Scripture facts. A correspondent 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press was fishing at Nantucket 
with Rev. Robert Collyer and several other serious gen- 
tlemen. He says: 


I cannot refrain from telling a conundrum that was 
propounded to the four ministers when the bluefish 
party went ashore at the “Pint” and took their picnic 
dinner under the shade of a fisherwoman’s hut. It was, 


Zeruiah, what relation was Zeruiah to Joab?” 
Every man among the clergymen said “father” at 


there was much curiosity excited. 
“Will you state that again?’’ asked Mr. 


Collyer, lay- 
ing down his fork. It was restated. 


to do with it, but Zeruiah was Joab’s father.” 

“No; guess again,” was the reply. 

The clergymen all insisted that the answer was right, 
and Mr. Collyer said, ‘He certainly must have been his 
father, and I won’t eat another mouthful until you tell 
me where the catch is.” 

When told that “‘Zeruiah was Joab’s mother,” he 
was much amused, and expressed hia surprise that his 
brethren of his cloth didn’t know their Bibles better. 


Aquila” as old maids. 
——- + 


SomMEBopy speaking of Alexander Dumas to his son 
was saying one day: 





” 


some ones.” “It was through selfishness, 
son; ‘‘they would have bored him first.” 





given. 


other colors make no sound at all. 
Green silk gives sound best in red light. 
of material gives more or less sound in different colors 


Only feeble sounds wiil be heard when the red 
and blue parts of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 


Every kind 


+o — 
A WEALTHY 


wife, said to his architect, 
brick and brown stone, a brunette, or a blonde?” 








: for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
| Expe nses very low, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
1 
ster when he walked the streets of that great city. | 
| 
| 
| 


what a great writer of antiquity termed the greatest ac- | 


| 
| 


ly, and a wise officer will hesitate to appoint any of his | 


He should seek to avoid the charge of | 


This is the first and most | 


“If Solomon was the son of David, and Joab the son of 


once, and when assured that the answer was wrong, | 


“Well,” said he, ‘David and Solomon had nothing | 


Their forgetfulness was as amusing as the ignorance of 
the critic who alluded to Paul’s friends ‘Priscilla aud 


“After all, your father has some- 
times written inferior works, but he never wrote tire- 
replied the 


manufacturer of Connecticut having 
built an elegant mansion, and wishing to take a second 
“Which agrees best with 


Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint, All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food known to “as requir- 
ing only rrater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 














Terms open 
Address J.B.'T. M ARSH, Sec. 


SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


A select Boar P .. Seon 3 y a, Ss. 
highest rank at Y 7 and Williams, 
Address HE ONRY WwW. 


Jdan’y 4, Apr.o, Sept. Is SL. 


> its to take the | 
For Ree 
SI iL AR, M. A. (Yule) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOU LADIES. 
TPYUE Seventy-ninth Year commence 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


QO! WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT? 
To a young man away from home no better book 
to send him than “nt’s New Commentary, a Man- 
ual for young men and women, Many : ms : 
you! comes to the author from anxious mothers for 
his interest in “our sons.” Many a mother will wish her 
“darling boy™ could have had it for a guide “before he 
went astray.” No parent will ever regret its purchase. 
Mailed to any address for 
Hl. KENT, 








Sept. 6, IS81, 
E. JOHNSON, 



















Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. : 
PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND 
Concentrated Essence 


} 
1) JAMAICA GINGER 


by superior strength and 
flavor, are preferable 
to all others, 

THuos. Woon & Co., Boston. 

REV. T. P. CHILD , TROY, OHIO, 
Has a wonderful means of sermanent cure for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRH. he discharges from the 1 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful ra 
i 1ade on the system repaired by the use of ¢ *hilds? 
Cy h Specific. Home Treatment. ¢ ‘an only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. | 
Address Rey. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. | 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


We manufacture Parlor 
Suits, Lodae and Church work, 
Invalid, Recliningand Wheel 
Chairs, and all Kinds of up- 
hoistered furniture. Cata- 
logues and samples of cov- 
erings furnished. State the 











particular kind wanted. 
| SHAW, APPLIN &CO., 
27 SUDBURY STREET, 
Boston. 





RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastene d to any chair with tacks 
Price, upto 
em 16 in. Bes : 17 or 18 in., 42c.. Sent 












pattern with price and 6c. postage 
per scat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
Washington | Bt, Bostoa. 


24 
ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER F 


MUSIC FOR THE HOME. 


The “Carpenter Companion Organ” 
described and illustrated 
ment of dune 30th. 

Itisa thoroughly reliable instrument in every 
particular, It contains one set of reeds of three and 
one-fourth octaves, or forty-one notes, and has suflicient 
the rendering ofall Sune 

School music, popular songs, and choruses and ises- 
pecially adapted for home use, school room, or chapel 
| Itis highly ornamental. A guarantee for five years is 
given with each instrument. 








was quite fully 
in the Companion Supple- 





} power and compass for 








| 


| 
| 
| 





Ryo Does 
There are many Families 
| inevery town who will appreciate this organ, It will 
| only need to be shown to find ready purchasers. Now 
| we propose to establish agencies for this organ through- 
out the United States. The first party in a town order- 
ing an organ, and paying full price, will be entitled to 
| theagency for that town; provided the party requests 
the agency when ordering. With each instrument we 
shall give free an Organ Instructor, worth $1 50, 
Sunday Schools not able to purchase a high cost or 
| yan ean readily raise twenty dollars and obtain this 
organ. 
Sunday School Primary Classes that meet in a 
separate room from the main school will find this organ 
just suited to their needs. 
Churches will find this organ a great acquisition to 
their social meetings. 
How Shipped, Freight Charges, etc.—The or- 
gan is packed in a strong case and can be sent by freight 
to any part of the country. The charge to any point east 
of the Mississippi River will vary from 50 cts. to $1.50. 
The price of this organ is $20.00. Sent to any address 
safely boxed. on receipt of price. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
































‘JEFFERIE'S LAWN TENNIS. 


OUR COMPLETE SET FOR $10. 
Cannot be e aqua alle ad in this country. Jefferie’s best IM- 

PORTED s S25, S50, $55, S40, and Our 
| perior Match and cemented, 











S50), sti- 


Te nnis Ball, felt-covered 


per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs that have given 
) this balla trial pronounce it superior in firmness and 
} Without the lumpy detect of the English ball, Send 
stamp for Catalogue, PECK & SNYDER, Manutac- 
turers, b4 and 126 Nassau St., New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, ‘¢78. 
BAKER'S 


reaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, Itis # 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WW. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Masse 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 





Bay seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 





Second, Ask him to sign a statement that he has sold 
it to you, 

Third. Mail us his signature, ete., and your address, 

Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 


cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelph 


The FEARLESS. 












Ts the “ae wansditne that received an award on both 

lorse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 
only 





Thresher selected from the vaet number builtin 
the United States, for illustra 
“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of App Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country, Catalogue sent free, Ad 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., 





*n and descrintion in 





NY. 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 


eure 








ACHE, BILtousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 

» syst 1 and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 


Sold by all Druggists. 


nervousness. 
yenty-five Cents per Box. 








NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
a little care bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve them 
to old age. The FACE, however 


PLAIN. is always ADMIRED, 
if the out is decor: — o- 
Cc <2 . WHITE TI rit. 
P OR that teks 
children cleanse their TRE TH DAILY 


SOZODONT, 





with 




















SAFE,SURE and DELIGHTFU I, or NTIFR a E, 
Which ARDENS GUMS, SWEETENS the 
BREATH, ane keeps the teeth free —. SCURF and 
TARTAR, It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months. Sold By 
druggists. 

CEPHALINE. 
This Nerve Food will cure Sick 





Nervous and Bilious Headache 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Slee mre SSness, 
Dyspepsia nand Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon re »t of price, 50 cts, 








NERVE FOou 
MANUFACTURED: 





per eet 6 “Aaa s, - H), Send for 2 BY? 
amphiets. Addre HF.T 
’ me F. THAYER & CO., ts al 


BOSTON,MASS 





13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 












For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CconrnsEeEt 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ce IS NOT EXCELLED. 4} 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Asale by all leading jobbers and 
Yretailers. Manufactured only by 


FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 




















For the Companion, 
HABIT. 


She marks the sure tides fall and flow, 
Che white sails come, the white sails vo, 


Part of the shore she seems to be, 
Like its old wreck, its one lean tree, 


She knows not why her dim looks peer 
From drab flat sand or headland sheer, 


Her dress floats ragged in the breeze ; 
Her face is wrinkled, like the sea’s; 


"Twas rumored that within her breast 


A small brown curl for years had rest, 
And that when evening tilled the sky 
She kissed it, and would say, “good by.” 
So ran the tale. in idle way .. 

Her poor brown eurl is lost to-day 
Perchanee she seeks it, wandering se, 


As white sails come, as white sails go 


But sometimes, while the sun drops down, 
She takes aserap of sea-weed brown, 


And looking at the far-off ships 
Holds that auainst her withered lips 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
«@ 
For the Companion. 
KNOCKING IN VAIN. 

The following sad incident—told by an eye-wit- 
ness of the scene, in Philadelphia--will recall to 
many readers the thrilling picture given in the 
twentieth verse of the third chapter of 
tion. 

Directly opposite the narrator’s dwelling stood 
the house of a rich and unprincipled man. By 





day it was as 
the haunt of loo 
elries and dissipation. 


company and the scene of rey- 


Occasionally, in the daytime, the face of a beau- 
tiful young woman would appear at one of the 
windows. The window, in fact, seemed to be her 
loitering-place, for she spent much of her idle time 
there, sitting behind the partly closed blind. 

There was no sign that she enjoyed the luxury 
around her. Wer face had the hard, drawn ex- 
pression sugg Her po- 
sition in the rich man’s house was a guilty one, 
for she had abandoned a pure home to live on the 


estive of “painted misery.” 


wages of disgrace. 

One morning, while she sat in her usual place, 
stopped at the house. A gray-haired 
man got out of it and knocked at the door. The 
young woman saw him with a start of surprise 
but she did not stir from the window. 

Rigid and pale, she looked down through the 
blind-lattice, watching every movement, but mak- 


sb CATTLE 


ing no sign. 
and loudly—till the neighbors noticed him and 
wondered. But he knocked in vain. No servant 


would open the door without the mistress’s order. 


She kept her concealment and silently looked on, | 


till the visitor went away. 
An hour later, the 
The same gray-haired man knocked the second 
time at the door. The same unhappy face 
down upon him through the lattice 
no answer to his call, and in grief he went away. 
A third time that day the old man renewed his 


looked 


visit. The pale watcher at the window watched 
him as before, without relenting, without respond 
ing. He turned slowly away and in tears was 
heard to exclaim, “O Emily! Emily! My daugh 
ter, my poor, dear daughter!” 
hat father had travelled a long journey on his 
sad and eager errand. He had traced his erring 
child to 
was away, he had hoped that she would see him. 
She knew his errand. Wer heart had beaten 


this house, and waiting until her destroyer 


more quickly as she looked down upon his gray 
hairs. Her pale cheeks and rigid mouth told of a 
contlict within. Perhaps the old love of her pretty, 
wayward childhood, that had seemed dead for many 


aday, came to life again, and pleaded for him, and 
for God, as he 
But enslaved and helpless—with eyes from whose 
troubled depths looked forth a ruined soul—sh« 
let him vo without a word or sign. 


Do vou pity that old man going 


childless home, heart-broken and alone? Yes; 
but more to be pitied is she in whose soul the hor- | 
rors of a life of shame must tind their home, and 
over Whose pathway hangs the gloom of an out- 
cast’s death. 
«® 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 

Mr. Emerson intimates in one of his essays that 

the most conspicuous fact in modern history is 


the creation of the gentleman. 


he says 


Philip to Sir Walter Scott, paint this figure. The 
word leman, Which, like the word Christian, 
must hereafter characterize the present and the 
tew preceding centuries, by the importance at- 
tached to it, isa homage to personal and incom- 





municable properties.” One characteristic of the 


ventleman is manners, a rare gift and difficult to 
detine. Besides a natural manner, the result of in- 


lividual nature and taste, there 


| 
Revela- 


still as a prison, but at night it was | 


Che old man plied the knocker long 


same carriage stopped again. | 


but there was | 


stood there at the door and knocked. | 


away to his | 


“Chivalry is that,” 
ind loyalty isthat, and in English liter- 
ature half the drama and all the novels, from Sir 


THE YOUTHS COMPAN ION. 


| breeding always conforms to. Some of these rules 


j are given by a writer on etiquette as follows : 


Gentility is neither in title, manner nor fashion, 
but in the mind. A high sense of honor—a deter- 
mination never to take a mean advantage of an- 
other-——an adherence to truth—delicacy and polite- 
ness toward those with whom you may have deal- 
ings—are the essential and distinguishing charac- 

| teristics of a gentleman. 

|} Aman may not become “great” by attention to 
all maxims upon manners, but he will become 
| “popular,” which is better. 

There is no policy like politeness; and a good 
| manner is the best thing in the world, either to get 
| one a good name, or to supply the want of it. 

| He who advised us to do at Rome as the Ro- 
| Mans did, was a true gentleman. 

Nothing, it is said, indicates a well-bred man 
| 






more than a proper mode of eating his dinner. A 
man may pass muster by dressing well, and may 
sustain himself tolerably in conversation; but if 
| he be not properly aw fait, dinner will betray him. 
Let your dress become you, not you become 
your dress. 
} Dress so that anybody shall fee? you are well- 
|} dressed, without being able to e xplain why. 
| ‘Todress wholly out of “the fashion” is eecen- 
| tricity ; to dress in it, servility. Adapt the fashion 
| to yourself, and remember that dress is not meant 
to be a diseuise 
Do not cover r yourself with trinkets and pre- 
clous stones, 
Let your linen be as spotless as your morals. 
There is something wrong at bottom in the man 
| who does not object to wear a dirty shirt. 
| When people are singing, do them the courtesy 
| of listening, or pretending to listen. If you do not 
j like music yourself, remember that others may. 
| Besides, when a person is endeavoring to entertain 
you, the least you can do is to show your grati- 
tude for the intention. 
There 1s a deep truth in La Rochefoucauld’s 
saying, that nothing so much prevents us from 
being natural as the desire of appearing so. 





+e, 


THE STEAMBOAT, 

The late Thomas Carlyle, though a severe fault- 
finder, like other fault-finders was not by any 
| ncans perfect himself—and sometimes made mis- 
takes. He tells us, in his Reminiscences, that the 
inventor of the steamboat was a Scotch gentleman, 
named Miller, who owned the farm tilled by the 
poet Burns. Miller, he says, had a little steam- 
boat running on the Thames as early as 1793, but 
could not make it pay, or attract public notice to 
it; and so, after spending a fortune in the enter- 
prise, gave it up and died broken-hearted. His 
assistant, Mr. Carlyle adds, was one John Bell, 
who emigrated to New York, when he fell in with 
| Robert Fulton, to whom he imparted the inven- 
tion, and in 1809, the firm of Fulton and Bell 
launched their steamboat on the Hudson. Thus 
history is often written. Mr. Carlyle was seldom 
more mistaken in his life than when he wrote this. 


August 22, 1787, at Philadelphia, the members 
of the Convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States marched up Chestnut Street to 
the Schuylkill River on purpose to see a public 
trial of John Fitch's steamboat. 

They saw it. The vessel, which looked like a 
large row-hoat with a big teakettle hissing and 
spluttering in the middle of it, did actually go by 
the power of steam—alone—even against the cur- 
| rent of the river. 

It moved very slowly; but it moved, and the 
experiment was pronounced suecesstul. 

John Fitch made two other steamboats, one of 
which ran on the Delaware, carried passengers, 
took money, and was a perfectly familiar object to 
all the people. The Philadelphia newspapers of 
1790 contain twenty-three advertisements of this 
| steamboat, one of which we copy as a specimen 
| from the Pennsylvania Packet for Sept. 4, 1790 


“The steamboat will set out this morning at 11 o’clock 
for Messrs. Gray’s Garden, at a quarter of a dollar for 
each passenger thither. It will afterwards ply between 
Gray's and Middle Ferry, at Ild each passenger. To- 
morrow morning, Sunday, it will set off for Burlington 
at eight o'clock, to return in the afternoon, 








This steamboat, however, was continually get- 
ting out of order, and poor John Fitch could not 
procure the large capital needed to develop so im- 
portant an invention. Broken-hearted, he drank 
deeply, wandered off to the Ohio, and committed 
suicide. But to him belongs the credit of having 
made the first steamboat that answered the pur- 
poses for which steamboats are used to-day. 

Now for Robert Fulton’s part in the story. In 
the Philadelphia Directory for 1785, we can still 

| read this entry : “Robert Fulton, miniature-paint- 
er, corner of Second and Walnut Streets.” 

Ile was twenty-two years of age when he heard 
John Fitch's first steamboat putting on the Schuyl- 
kill. The one of 1790 made twenty-nine trips, and 
ran two thousand miles. Seventeen years after— 
with the aid of Watt’s improved engine, and a rich 
| partner, Chancellor Livingston—Fulton had his 
first steamboat running on the Hudson. 

Chis is the history of what Mr. Carlyle styles 
“the miracle of Yankee land,” but what he be- 
lieved to be a miracle of Scottish land. John 
Fitch was a native of Connecticut. 


+> 
GREEK BRIGANDS. 


The Greeks have reduced brigandage to a sys 


tem. A band of robbers is organized exactly as a | 


vessel is manned. 
for the purchase or hire of arms. It becomes 
known that such and such a man is going into the 


robbing business, and has a preference for tried | 


hands. Then robbers belonging to other bands 


change masters. 
Regular papers are drawn up, in which the 


shares of the captain, the men, the food purveyors 
and the spies are regularly specified. 


Sometimes the spies form an integral portion of 


the band, and have to be supported for a certain 
tixed pe riod in the vill uges or towns, but generally 
they are only paid providing a loot is made. 


This route proving exceptionally 


manner that consists in obeving those rules which | good, the lessors wanted it back from the lessees, 


sood society has endorsed as most conducive to 


agreeable intercourse. They form the code of eti 


quette which Lord Chestertield 


and a lawsuit came near being brought into court 
One positive rule they make is never to allow a 


captive who is tobe ransomed his liberty unless 
says that good | the money is paid. 


Some little capital is required | 


‘here seems to have been one authentic case | 
when a band leased a route from another band on | 
is a conventional | a percentage. 


A terrible story is told of a doctor living in Ja- 
nina, who was pounced upon and held tor nine 
hundred dollars. He had the money, but it was 
in Constantinople, and a man was sent for it. 
Unfortunately, the messenger was robbed by a 
band of thieves No. 2, and, though band No. 1 was 
cognizant of the fact, still they murdered the doc- 
tor. 

Not quite two years ago a fairly well-to-do 
farmer had two of his children captured—a boy 
and girl of ten and twelve. One hundred and 
cighty piasters was the ransom for each of them, 
The money was sent for one child, and the boy 
was returned. But the farmer’s ready money was 
exhausted. 

He begged a little delay, but the band were on 
the move and could not wait. The other child— 
the little girl—was found afterwards murdered 
and wild flowers in her hand. 

Nothing can exceed the temperance of these 
robbers, who never drink wine. They are very 
pious, and never neglect their religious duties, al- 
ways crossing themselves before eating, never omit- 
ting the numerous fast days of the Greek Church. 

Some are quite well-read, and it is said that a 
leading scoundrel of to-day always travels about 
with a small ambulant library. 

The names of these robbers, if they are true 
Greeks, have a most heroic and classic sound, but 
it should be generally borne in mind that the 
longer and more grandiloquent is the modern 
Hellenic patronymic, the meaner and less trust- 
worthy is the individual. 

+o 





For the Companion. 
SONG, 
IN FULL GLORY UNROLLED. 
July Ath, 1881. 


Behold on yon height, with its stars gleaming bright, 
1¢ grand emblem we love, and the pride of our nation; 
On its folds moved in air see the stripes shining fair, 
‘Toss your caps, freemen all, and give them ovation! 
O’er tle crimson-flushed trees that are kissed by the 
breeze 
Floats the red, white, and blue that no vandal dares 
st ce 
Cuo.—For the rich tints of dawn and the sunset’s pure 
grok 
Gild the stars on that flag in full glory unrolled! 


Seneath the arched sky, when our soldiers marche a by, 
How proudly they hailed it, in triumph returning 
And each heart, good and true, as it swayed into view, 
Recounted those stars while their beauty disce rning! 
And hope blossomed again, as they sung the refrain: 
We've bravely dared death to preserve it from stain: 
Cno.—And the first tints of dawn and the sunset’s rich 
gol 
Gild the stars on that flag in full glory unrolled! 





How oft it has gleamed where the bursting shell screamed, 
And thousands have borne it with tender devotion; 
Look, comrade, and sa an one bosom to-day, 
As it streams overhead, teel no throb of emotion? 
Or behold hero’s name, linked with freedom and f Line, 
Save to bless it for saving the emblem from shame. 
Cuo.—For Bees finger of dawn and the sunset’s pure 










Gild ‘the red, White, and blue in full glory unrolled! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


4 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

The tourist among the Rocky Mountains sometimes 
aces long lanes cut through the spruces, extending from 
the top to the bottom of the mountain. They are the 
paths which avalanches, or “snow-slides,” have hewn 
as clean of trees as if Cone by Maine lumbermen. One 
of these snow-slides is described by a correspondent of 
Forest and Stream, whose hunting companion was 
caught in it: 


A lot of us were wintering at the Highland Mary 
mine at the time, and the snow fell so deep that year 
that the mail was taken off, and we hadn't had a mail 
for nearly three months. So when we got too hungry 
to stand it any longer, I told the boys Ud snow-shoe it 
over the range to Carr’s cabin, where the mail was lying, 
and get our letters. 

It wasn’t more than twenty miles across, and I knew 
T could make the journey there and back in two days, 
if I didn’t have any bad luck; so off I started. 

I got along all right till I came to Pole Creek, and 
there I didn’t like the looks of things. You see it was 
getting along towards the time for slides, and Pole Creek 
Hill had a mighty bad name for ’em. 

Well, I thought if I left the trail and struck straight 
up the hill, Keeping on the hog-back between the 
gulches, I’d have a better show, so I turned up. 

It was tough work, climbing so straight up with snow- 
shoes, and about half-way up I stopped to rest. 

I hadn't half finished my pipe when I heard a queer 
kind of a noise above me—a sort of rasping, swishing 
sound—and when I looked up, I thought the whole hill, 
snow, spruces and all, had broke loose and was coming 
down on me. 

I had just time to sling my arms around the tree I 
was leaning against when the slide struck me. My legs 
flew out from under me like lightning, but I gripped 
the tree like grim death, though I thought the strain 
would pull my arms ont of joint. 

The loose snow flew so I couldn’t see an inch before 
me, and I couldn’t hear a thing but that swish and roar 
that sounded about like what a heavy freight train 
makes when it’s running with down brakes over a long 
trestle, and the crack of the big spruces as they gave 
way before it. 

Then there came a smash as though the train had 
gone through the trestle, and I knew the slide had 
struck the other side of the Pole Creek gulch. 

After a while the snow cleared away; and I found I 
was safe. You see, being on the hog-back, only the 
edge of the slide had struck me; but if I'd been twenty 
yards lower down, you'd never have heard this story. 

I was buried about up to the shoulders, and I had 
hard work to clear myself; but it was harder work to 
get my shoes, and I couldn’t travel withcut them, for 
the snow was twenty feet deep in places. However, I 
got ’em dug out after a while, and started ahead again. 

I tell you, a slide isn’t a thing to laugh at, and I never 
want such another close shave.as that was. I was stiff 
and sore for nearly two weeks, as though I'd been 
pounded all over with clubs, and my shoulders haven't 
| got right well yet. 
| <o 
FOUND HER BOY'S GRAVE. 


\ member of the 











| Sanitary Commission tells in the 
Christian Woman the following moving story of a 

| mother’s search, during the late war, for her only son, 
slain on the battle-field of Shiloh. He says that a lady 

| from Vhiladelphia searched for days over that wide 

battle-field for the grave of her only child—a boy of 
eighteen 


\ detail of men was sent from the regiment to help 
search for the grave. The woman was quartered on 
our sanitary boat, and I went with her. 

‘They are all buried side by side—all we could find 
| of our regiment,” said the sergeant who had charge of 
the squad of men sent out to help us search. 

We scattered, keeping in sight of each other and in 
calling distance, and searched thoroughly, but it was 
not until the second day that we found the grave. It 
| was the mother who found it. The name was written 
| with a pencil on a bit of board at the head. 
| She gave a call and waved her handkerchief, and then 


* | fell on her knees with her arms over the mound of 


earth above her child. He was all she had on earth, 
for he was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow. 
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As we gathered about the grave, and saw her frail 
form convulsed by the sobs of agony she tried to ccon- 
ceal, the roughest and bravest of the men were affected 
to tears. 

“He was a good soldicr—a good Christian: we had 
few like him in the regiment,” were the kindly com 
ments that were made by them. y 

As I lifted her away from the grave, her eyes, though 
full of tears, caught sight of a passion flowe rat the edge 
of the mound. She plucked it and took it away as a 
keepsake, saying, “God is good to give me this token 
of His own love and passion. 

The body was to be taken up and placed in the burial- 
case she had brought for the purpose. They did not 
wish her to see it. Officers came and tried to dissuade 
her. No, she must and would see him. 

“No matter how mangled, I shall know him: and I 
must know that it is my son.” 

And so she had her way. He was brought up, and 
when the bl anke st, Which was his only cotlin, was un- 
rolled, there he lay as natural as life. She clipped a 
few locks from his wealth of brown hair, and, kne« ling 
by her dead, thanked God that He had given her back 
the body of her son, and for the hope that animated her 
that they should meet again in heaven. 





—_— +> ——- 
LED HOME. 

Friendly and careful treatment is especially valuable 
to a sleep-walker. A writer in the Watch-Tover in- 
stances an carly morning scene recently, in New York 
City, in which a “figure in white” startled a thoughtful 
milkman. He was engaged in serving his milk route 
just before the break of day, when he discovered on the 
sidewalk a man clothed with but one exceedingly short 
white garment. 


The milkman had heard or read somewhere about 
persons who walk in their sleep. He concluded that 
this was a sleep-walker, and if he was suddenly awak- 
ened, the fright would be so great as to cause instant 
death. 

As he did not want a corpse on his hands, he fol- 
lowed as quietly as his wagon would allow, until he saw 
aman coming who was not slow in getting out of the 
way of the spectre. This man he asked to run for the 
police. It was some time before an officer appeared, 
and in the interval the sleep-walker was increasing his 
pace, and the distance from his home. 

At length the policeman appeared, and took hold of 
the man so delicately attired, and asked him where he 
Was going. 

‘*Home to see my family,” was the reply. 

“w here do ithe *y live?” was asked. 

At ——. 

ow hy, sir, you are more than a mile from that 
street,” said the policeman. 

The somnambulist was turned about, and then began 
to retrace his steps without awaking. But here was 
another dilemma, The day began to dawn, and men 
and women were appearing on the street. 

What should be done? A diamond ring was seen on 
the sleeper’s finger. It revealed his soc position. 
The policeman was casting about for relief when the 
ee ame to his rescue by loaning his horse-blan- 

et 

The somnambulist reached his home in safety, except 
with lacerated feet; and when the milkman called for 
his horse-blanket, he not only received his property, 
but a reward with it, and many thanks thrown in. 
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BEGINNING AND END. 

The progress of dishonesty is not hard to trace. The 
only safety of character is in resisting the beginning of 
evil. There are three hundred and sixty degrees in the 
circle of a cent as well as in the circle of the equator— 
and so is there 








just as much dishonesty in a boy’s theft 
of a cent as in a man’s theft of a thousand dollars. 
Two pictures below well illustrate this. Here 
beginning: 





is th. 


A schoolboy, ten years old, one lovely June day— 
with the roses in full bloom over the porch, and the la 
borers in the wheat fields—had been sent by his Uncle 

John to pay a bill at the country store, and there were 
seventy-five cents left, and Uncle John did not ask him 
for it. 

At noon this boy had stood under the beautiful blue 
sky, and a great temptation came. He said to himself, 
“Shall I give it back, or shall I wait till he asks for it? 
If he never » that is his lookout. If he does, why, 
L can get it again.” He never gave back the money. 

The ending. Ten years went by: he was a clerk 
a bank. A package of bills lay in the drawer, and had 
not been putin the safe. He saw them, and wrapped 
them up in his coat and carried them home. 

He is now in a prison-cell, but he set his feet that 
way when a boy years before, when he sold his honesty 
for seventy- five cents. 

That night he sat disgraced, and an open criminal. 
Uncle John was long ago dead. The old home was des 
olate, the mother broken-hearted. The prisoner knew 
what brought him there.—School Journal. 






i +> 
THE HORSE’S FRIEND. 

Even a horse may find it advantageous to have “a 
friend at court.”?” A market gardener noticed that a 
basket in which was placed fresh carrots was frequent- 
ly emptied. He asked the gardener, who said that he 
could not understand it, but would watch for the thief. 


A quarter of an hour had not elapsed when the dog 
was seen to go to the basket, take out acarrot, and 
carry it to the stable. 

Dogs do not eat raw carrots, so further inquiry was 
necessary. 

The observers now found that the dog had business 
with a horse, his night companion; with wagging tail 
he offered the latter the fruit of his larceny, and the 
horse naturally made no difficulty about accepting it. 

The scene was repeated until the carrots were all 
gone. The dog had long made a —— of this horse. 
There were two horses in the stable, but the other re- 
ceived no notice, much less carrots !—Adrance. 








+@> 
ROUGH. 
The Mankato (Minn.) Record gives an account of a 
rather unpleasant adventure by a citizen of that vicinity 
recently : 


Martin Walker, of Milwood, who was walking along 
the road near his place one day last week in a medita- 
tive mood, was much astonished by a blow froma huge 
black bear that knocked him down. 

3efore he could recover himself, Mrs. Bruin was on 
him, and bit and scratched him severely, despite his ap- 
peals for merey and his arguments that it was unfair to 
abuse a man when down. 

A ery from a eub in the vicinity was more effective, 
maternal affection prevailed when entreaty could not, 
giving Walker an opportunity to gather himself up 
and leave. The first intimation he had of the proximity 
of the bear was the blow. The bear and cub were 
killed near the same place next day. 

+o 
A COOL, BRAVE BOY. 

At a recent fire in Waterville, Conn., a youngster 
named Willie Reed showed a courage and coolness that 
would have become a veteran soldier 


Just as the flames burst out from the explosion of the 
oil tank he was seen emerging from the building, his 
clothing apparently on fire, with a keg of gunpowder in 
his arms, calling out and warning others to get out of 
the way, as the powder might explode. His own dan 
ger he did not mind, but bore the keg to a place of 
safety. A testimonial to the lad would not be misap- 








plied, as lives were perhaps saved by his act. 
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For the Companion. 
LOTTIE’S FIRST PARASOL. 

I think there was nothing that Lottie Knox 
wished for so much as a parasol. 

When mamma sometimes lent her one of hers 
for a little while, she was perfectly happy. And 
often in church, when the child began to think the 
sermon would never end, Mrs. Knox would give 
her the ivory-handled, silken- 
fringed thing to hold, and she 
would forget her weariness. 

You may imagine how 
pleased Lottie was, when one 
day her father said at the 
breakfast-table, 

“Wife, what shall I bring 
for Lottie trom Boston ?” and 
her mother replied,— 

“Well, she is large enough 
now to carry a sunshade of 
her own. You may buy one 
for her, if it will not trouble 
you too much to select it.” 

Mr. Knox went to Boston 
on business several times a 
year, and: always staid two 
days. 

The two days seemed as 
long as four to little Lottie 
this time, so anxious was she 
to sce her coveted possession. 

She could not stand by the 
window all the while, for 
mamma had ideas about 
bringing a little girl up use- 
fully, and every day Lottie 
had to sew “over and over,” 





the space between two pins, 
on the seam of a sheet, and to 
work four letters on her sam- 
pler. Then she had to prac- 
tise her finger exercises, and 
study her lessons, and for a 
wee maid of eight, she was 
very busy. 

But whenever she could get 
a chance, she went to the win- 
dow and watcbed the people = 
as they passed. Would her 
sunshade, (the word had a 
very sweet sound, and she 
said it to herself over and 
over), would it be as nice as 
mammia’s, or as gay as Aunt 
Clara’s, or even as pretty as 
that of the little girl who lived 
across the way ? 

She was wondering, as 
usual, when towards evening 
the train whistle blew, and 
presently she saw her father 
turning the corner. Hehada 
valise and several packages in 
his hands. One was long and 
narrow, and tied up tightly in 
a white paper. 

Lottie flew to open the door, 
and gave her papa a kiss, but 
this was long ago, and chil- 
dren were less familiar with 
their parents than they are 
now. So she did not ask to 

ee her gift, till after Mr and 
Mrs. Knox had talked some 
time, when the latter said,— 

“Now, dear, let us look at 
your purchases !” 





“Tere, Lottie, this is yours. 
Open it, and tell me how you 
like it,” was the first answer 
to this request. 

What joy it is to open one’s 
parcels one’s selt! Lottie’s 
little fingers trembled with de- 
light, and her heart leaped 
with joy when the paper was 
unrolled, and there came out, 
oh, svch a beauty! She gave 
one rapturous Ah! of satisfac- 
tion, and tears of pleasure 
came into her eyes. 

“My dear husband, what a foolish choice!” her 
mother was saying. 

It was a wee bit of asunshade, indeed. Of rose- 
colored satin, with white lace around the edge, 
with a carved handle and a top on which perched 
a bird with real feathers. 

“It is far too elegant and too frail for a child,” 
said Mrs. Knox; “and unsuitable with the rest of 
Lottie’s toilet.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Mr. Knox. “It matches 
her cheeks, I think. But let her enjoy it, mother.” 
And so the matter was settled. 

Next week came the great day of the year for 
the children of Rivervale, the Fourth of July. The 
Sunday schools had their celebration on that day, 
and after speeches and singing in the churches, 
they always marched together through the streets, 






















THE YOUTH’S 


| and out to a grove, where they had a picnic. Mrs. 


Knox hesitated about letting Lottie carry her sun- 
shade, but seeing how much she wished to do so, 
said nothing against it, and the white dress, pink 
ribbons, littlhe gypsy hat and tly-away parasol, 
went gaily off in company with a very merry bit 
of a girlie. 














































Iam sorry to say,a very silly one, too! As 
Lottie walked down the street, she felt quite proud 
and conceited. Maggie Mulhern joined her, but 
Lottie tossed her curls and hardly spoke to her 
friend. Kittie Vane was treated no better, and at 
the church Lottie put on the airs of a queen. 

In the procession, when it finally started, she 
went mincing along, not deigning to speak to Car- 

ie Everts, who walked beside her with a sensible 
silk umbrella to protect her from the heat. By- 





And the sun gets out of bed 


Glad bells sound a welcome 
Whilst a thousand echoes 
pole, 


explosive sounds 





They hurry forth with eré 
They skurry out for racket 
all be blown up, 


Ragged urchins strut about 


of drum, 


the cost, 


upon the shore, 







through the ashes, 


and-by Lottie’s head began to ache, but she kept 
on bravely, though some of the girls were making 
fun of her for her evident vanity. 


“Come under my parasol, dearie,” said her 
teacher. ‘Yours is too small to be a real protec- 
tion.” But Lottie declined. 

They were passing the river in the shade of 
some trees, and a pleasant breeze was blowing, 
when suddenly a dog burst from a house near by, 
and rushed right into the middle of the line of 
children. 

He was only in play, but he alarmed them dread- 
fully, and Lottie, who had a great terror of dogs, 
was so frightened that her sunshade slipped from 
her hand. 


any one could go to the rescue, it was borne out 





upon the water. And there it floated, like a rose- 


For the Companion. 
A CITY FOURTH. 


Midst a fusilade of splutter! fizz! 
The Fourth rolls grandly upward to the top! 


And Columbia with crackers all a-hop! 


Gay flags leap to greet the morning light! 


As the cannon join the thunder of their might. 
Young hearts bound with p: 
Each one swells triumphant to the test! 

They make haste to burst their bounds with such loud 
As shall ease all their pent-up interest. 

eker and with gun! 

and for fun! 

For Freedom must be shown up, though the world and 
Ere this glorious Independence Day be done! 

== Of that same superior sense of high cockade 

. Which invest these ranks that come, to the noisy beat 
With their hangers-on admiring and atraid. 

Prancing steeds start wild panics born of fear 

In a multitude of bosoms far and near, : 
And stray youngsters getting lost, quite unmindful of = | 
Mingle peanuts with the penitential tear. 
Thousands weary of the racket, dust and heat, 
And the turmoil of the sultry summer street, 
Festoon every passing car, eager for a Fourth afar, 
With an ocean rolling coolly to its feet. 
Brilliant evening, with its splendor and its glare, 
With its dizzy meteors bursting high in air, 
Draws new crowds to surge and roar, like the tides 
Through a wide and change 
Not till midnight has been fairly met and won 
Comes the final, slow relinquishment of fun, 


When the few last fitful flashes, flickering faintly 


Show where flurry of departure has begun. 


In an instant a puff of wind seized it, and before | 
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colored boat, with a golden bird for its passenger, 
right down stream before their eves. The current 
was swift here, for they were nearing a cascade, 
and in a few moments over it went, and poor Lot- 
tie was broken-hearted. 

Never will she forget that Fourth of July. 

“Tt was an accident, dear,” said her teacher, and 
kind Kittie, Carrie and Maggie forgot how lofty 
she had been, and comforted her. So after awhile 
she ate cream-cakes and strawberries, and tried 
not to think of her lost treasure, though she was 
afraid her mamma would say that she had been 
careless. 

But mamma only kissed and pitied her, when 
she heard the mournful story, and before Sunday 
came, bought her, what she considered, a sensible 
parasol. 
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q| NUTS TO CRACK » 
=== "5 
Puzzles of the Week. 
1. 
A PATRIOTIC KIDDLE. 
79 Letters. 
My whole is four lines of a familiar national hymn. 
It was written by a New En: 

















and pop! 


but to tind the world ahead, 


strong and bright! 
roll to the farthest faintest 


atriotic zest! 


with vast parade 


ful radiance everywhere. 





It was of black and white gingham, and it 
lasted Lottie Knox for ten whole years. 

Aunt MARJORIE. 

Little May, whose only idea of a funcral was a 
long procession, one day came to her mother and 
said,— 

“QO mamma, may I go down to Mrs. B.’s house 
the Fourth of July ? for there is to be a very long 
funeral of soldiers go by her house, with music, 
and I want to see it!” 

During a lesson on the lite of King David aclass 
of girls was asked, ‘Who killed the giant ?” where- 
upon one replied, “Jack.” 





Miss Soprano—Did I drop any notes, Susan ? 
“No, not as 1 knows on, but I’ll look under the 
pianny an’ sec.” 
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land clergyman (still liy . 
Whose name, initials included, 
will be "te by my Is, 28, 39, 
10, 20, 14, 6 oats 

y 4) 


56, 3, 29, 50, 7, 8, 
‘spot des u to every 
‘American citizen. It was made 
so by the heroic 4,9, 16, 19, 62 












by whose wis« 
46, 18, 30, 42, 
26, through 
to victory and 12, Wy 
27,75. He was honored by 
“x made 40, 70, 7 i3 
3, 14, and his 75, ‘ . 5d, 
76, 11, now 69, 77, 66, 1, 39, every 
heart with zeal in its country’s 
cause. B. 
2. 
HISTORICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 










Cross words : 1, A musical in 
strument, A public speaker. 

Deference, - The goddess of 
retribution. The inhabitants 
of the earth living on different 
sides ofthe equator, whose shad 
ows at ahi y are cast in contrary 
directions. 6, A priest of religio nt 
among ancie att eltic nations. 7, 
A small silver coin’ of ‘Turkey. 





x 





8, A beautiful kind of lace. 9, 
The ancient language of the He- 
brews. 

The prima/s give the name of 


anoted American, who died on 
the anniversary of our national 
independence. The finals tell 
what he was at one Linnie during 
his life. 





3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In Alphonze, not in Will; 
1 Almon, not in Bill; 

In Edgar, not in Jim; 

In Charley, not in Sim; 

In Ida, not in Nell; 

In Connie, notin Belle; 

In Adam, not in doe; 

The answer do you know ? 
Two — that a war did 


y 
In which "tia many a soul en 
gage, 


BEHEADINGS. 

1, Behead a musical instru 
ment, and leave another musi. 
cal instrument, formerly much 
in use. 2, Behead estimation, 
and leave a quill, 3, Behead 
custom, and leave a wise man. 
4, Behead a total change, and 
leave a regular moyement of a 
body of troops. 5, Behead a 


calamity, and leave a Russian 


coin. 6, Behead the plaice of 
management, and leave ‘a tree. 
7, Behead the supreme deity in 
Seandinavian mythology, and 


leave a noise. 8, Behcoad tumult, 
and leave a battle. 9, Behead 
sportive, and leave part ‘of a tele- 
scope. 10, Behead a person who 
obtains money unlawfully, and 
leave stronger. il, Behead a 
ledge, and leave amensure. 12, 
Behead a part of an egg, and 
leave an animal. 

The beheaded letters, placed 
in order, name a holiday dear to 
every American boy. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

You have something that a 
carrot has, and a carrot has some- 

: thing you have. Now whatis 
a0 “iT : ‘ 

iv it you both have? A name. 

Why are swarms of bees like 
the COMPANION? Because they 
come out in numbers. 


es 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
| 1. Sir Joshua Reynolds — an 
English Painter. George Fred- 
erich Handel—a German Com 
poser. Louis John Rudolph 
Agassiz — an American Natural- 
ist. Jonathan Edwards —an 
American Divine. Daniel Web 
‘ster —an American Statesman. 
2. Intelligence, discretion, o 
bedient, Tabitha, Martha, dili- 
gence, sensible honored, Sappho, 
Onésimus, moderation, Susanna, 








Huldah, —* Handsome is that 
handsome does.” 
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Sultan, ezar, vizier, bey, pashaw, sheik, shah, calif, 
khan, lama, satrap, procurator, Viceroy, mikado, 
mandarins, chief, president, congress, queen, par 
liament, emperor, pope, doge, Pharaoh, inca. 

5. War-wick. 
6. Skate, 


steak, stake, takes, Keats; pears, spear, 
re, parse, asper; tale, tae], teal, late, 
"85 post, spot, slop, 








aa tops. 
. Hades, Eris, Rhea, Minerva, Eros, Sol,—IEnMEs. 

8. Seal, rat, toad, ass, hare. 

9. Katydid, gnat, wasp, borer, flea, butterfly, fly, 
ant, roach, bug, worm, tick, musketo, hornet, spider, 
maggot, slug, moth, mite, louse, bee, beetle, emmet, 
snail, grasshopper. 

10. 1, Elizabeth. 2, Saint Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew TI. of Hungary. 3, Elizabeth Barton. 4, 
Queen Elizabeth, 2nd queen regent of England. 4, 
Elizabeth, wife of Philip 1V. of Spain. 6, Elizabeth 
Petroona, 7, Elizabeth Ann Scton. Elizabeth Fry, 
), Elizabeth von Arnim, 10, Eli niet Stuart Phelps, 
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The 


Surscrivrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New sub | 


yeur 


‘riptions can commence at any time during the 


THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until 
order is received by the 


an explicit 
Publishers for its discontinu- 





ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT tor the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in| Money-orders, Bank-c be eks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHEK OF THESE CAN rPRro- 
CURED, send the money in a registered le hl All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 


ever requested to do so, 














RENEWALS.--Three weeks are required atter receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped.” All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to whieh your 
paper i ent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unle this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

The courts have decided that all subseribe to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrears are paid, 





vs 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





GLYCERINE, 


The name is derived from a Greek word signifying 
and has reference to the taste. 
the latter is obtained by sey 


is true of fat 


“sweet,” As oil consists 


of acids and glycerine, at 





ing the oil—the same into its component 
parts. 
Ths uses of glycerine and more 


are becoming more 


extended and valuable. There is no application that is 
better than a few drops rubbed daily over the hands, 
The hands should be 


glycerine otherwise 


to keep them moist and smooth. 
the 
from the skin. 


first moistened with water, as 
absorbs moisture 
three ounces of 


and carbolie acid 


the latter 


Glycerine the for 


mer to fifteen grains of among the most 
effective 
for 
day. 


are 
applications for chapped hands, 
It may be 


and equally 


a scurfy skin. used two or three times a 


Glycerine 


also said to be exceedingly effective in 


Bole Cuses A gentleman who had suffered 


piles. 





| caution was unheeded. 


} came up and blew his boat out to sea, tore 
| masts and saile, and left him, helpless, out of sight * 


THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 


of his tail down the sewer at the corner. When the 
boy went back for his basket, he saw a doy scampering 
off with a fine tenderloin steak. 
> | 
MADE CRAZY. 
The plant spoken of below, 
‘indigo weed, 


known in some localities | 





” js familiar to country school-children, | 
It 
anything but 


with its light green branchy top and pea-vine smell. 


has several valuable medical uses, but is 
The 
case here reported, to be the most powerful part of the 
plant in their effect the 


wholesome if eaten. seeds would seem, from the 


on sistem, reminding one 


| slightly of the descriptions of the “hasheesh” eaters’ in 


sanity. ‘The Moorfield (West Va.) Araminer says: 

A few days ago a little son of B. F. Corder, of our | 
town, gathered a few pods of “Jimson weed” (Stramo- 
nium), and was amusing himself by taking 
He was cautioned by his mother not to eat any of them, 

8 they were poisonous, but as the result: proved, the 
Ina few hours after he haa been playing with the 


seeds, he was strangely affected. He did not appear at 


all sick, but was unable to walk without staggering. 
His eyes were red and swollen, with pupils widely di- 
lated. 


His mind was strangely affected with hallucinations, 
like the delirium of drunkards. He was constantly 
picking and grabbing at imaginary objects, and calling 
upon those around him to aid him in his war on rats, 
bugs, ete. 

+ 


A SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Once in a while a case is reported ip the papers of a 





Fiction would 
be called wild if it ventured to invent a story as strange | 
as this true one. It is reported from Brunswick, Me. 


person who is mysteriously ‘missing.’ 


A school-teacher from that town was visiting the sea- 
shore last fall and went out fishing alone. A. storm 
away his | 


| land. 

He finally became unconscious from hunger and thirst, 
and, while in that condition, was picked up by a vessel. 
An attack of brain fever followed, which resulted in 
aberration of mind. 

The master of the vessel searched his clothing, and 
discovered that the name of his patient was Stanwood, 
and his residence Brunswick. He only knew of one 
place by that name, which is a seaport in Georgia. 

Hailing a vessel bound that way, he put his patient 
aboard. About two weeks ago Mr. Stanwood came to 
his senses, to find himself in the almshouse at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., where he bad been kept as an insane vagrant } 
for several weeks. He immediately communicated with 
his friends in Brunswick, Me., and by this time is un- 
doubtedly with them. 


> 
QUARRELSOME, 
The spirit of Bellona seems to inflame the soul of the 
Whenever 


among my flowers, 


humming-bird, small as it is. it happens 
they 
signal the encounter with a shrill war-cry, and dash at 


that two of the species meet 


each other in fierce antagonism. 


For an instant they close together, then 
other chase, and with the speed of meteors are lost to 


give each 





from them for years, and whose case 


sppeared to defy 
was cured by taking it daily with his 
table- 


medical treatment, 

food \ dose 

spoonful. 
Writers in the 


would be from a half to a whole 


London Lancet strongly recommend it 


for acidity of stomach. Its use for this trouble was 
first discovered by a private gentleman, who had long 
been a sulferer from it. Having read in the paper that 
glycerine kept milk from souring, he said to himself, 


“Why won't it keep me?” 


He tried it with complete suecess, and was able | go fighting and screaming away at a pace hardly to be | 


thenceforth to take 
to It 


sicians with like 


food from which he had been forced 


abstain was subsequently employed by phy 
results. 

It does not remove acidity; it orly prevents its occur 
renee. Take from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful im- 
mediately after eating; or take itin the teain place of 
sugar. 

+> 
FALL OF 

The destruction of a stately 

of the “Paddock Elms” 


and with a kind of 


A MIGHTY PINE. 


and aged tree—like that 
is alWays an event, 


grand melancholy in it. 


in Boston 


Creat poets 


have celebrated the fall of such trees in passages of fine 
description, which are still models of imitative language. 
This prose deseription by the Waterloo (N. Y.) Ob- 
server Will interest our readers who live in the country 
at least 

Mr. F. HL. Furniss, of this town, while at his cabin in 
the woods last week cut down one of the large pine 
trees near his cabin. The tree inclined towards the 
house, and, although over one hundred feet from it, was 


dangerous, as a storm might send it crashing through 
the cabin 

It was felled by sawing and driving wedges, in order 
to throw it in an opposite direction. ‘The tree, a white 
pine, was sound as a dollar, over four feet through and 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in height, the rings 
on its stump indicating its age at three hundred and 
fifteen years, and the experienced men who felled it say 
it will cut four thousand feet of lumber. 

It was a monarch of the forest, and was fifty years of 
aye when Shakespeare died. Its fall was simply grand | 
and terrible, the day being clear and bright, not a breath | 
of air stirring. The word was given, “All ready, look | 
er for yourself! 

A dull, une arthly roar filled the 
overwhelming noises, as it crashes 
through trees of more than a foot in diameter, broken 
off like pipe-stems. The very earth groans and trembles 
at the stupendous tumult, while the shrill scream of the 
air through its branches sounded like the 
spirits 

rhe monarch of the woods4ay prone upon its mother | 
earth after a rule of over three hundred years. 


« 


air, a whirlwind of | 


+ 
AN ADVENTUROUS LOBSTER. 
i tells the 
New York story, dressing it up. no doubt, to suit 
Himself The 
boy was walking 


rain-storm, the 


A writer in the verican Cultirato) 
ing 
says that the other day a butcher's 
through Thirty-eighth Street in the 


lid of his 


. While 


basket became slightly raised. 


Soon a black claw protruded, waved in the air a few 


moments, and then fastened on to the side of the basket. 
Then came a pair of long feelers, and then the body of | 
a large lobster 

He crawled down the side of the basket, hung by his 
claw to the bottom, and dropped gently to the sidewalk. 


It was raining very hard, and as soon as the 
the moisture he 
in all kinds of 

He tried to el a tree, and when he failed, he at- 
tempt ed to mount the steps of a brown-stone mansion. 

\ . he crawled out to the curbstone and re- 
Phere was a swift stream of water in the 

r, and aftera moment's hesitation, he plunged into 
and swam with the current. 

He was carried past the butcher's boy, who saw him, 
and at once started in pursuit, dropping his basket. Bat 
the stream was so swilt that before the boy could over- 
take the Jobster, he disappeared with a triumphant wave 


lobster felt 
ran to show his delight by indulging | 





be 
a s 
imb 





and cuts a swathe | 


shricking of | 


| 
follow- 


my view. Shortly after, the return of one alone an- 
nounces that the victory has been quick and decisive, 

Diminutive as are these puny sprites, they are heavily 
charged with combativeness. The entire race are pug- 
nacious and quarrelsome to an extraordinary degree, 
impudently assaulting each other, and birds of much 
vreater size which venture into their neighborhood or 
occasion them a fancied annoyance. 

Even the hawk is not safe from their attacks, and has 
been seen worried and whipped by them. Mr. Bates 
remarks, in delineating their truculent disposition, and 
the perpetual battles occurring in every tlowery nook in 

| the tropics where they congregate, 

“One will knock another off its perch, and the two will 


followed by the eye.”—Haurper’s Magazine. 
+ 
ANIMALS AND AN EARTHQUAKE. 
Judging from the following statement of facts, made 
by an Italian concerning the 
appear that an impending earthquake 
its approach to the 


gave warning of 


finer instincts of 
withheld from the coarser nerves of men 


The whole animal world was in commotion some min- 
utes before the earthquake was felt by the inhabitants. 
The air seemed to be filled with the bellowing of oxen 
and cows, the bleating of sheep and and the 
cackling of fowls. 

The horses which were fastened in stalls tried to 
break their halters, and those that were on the road sud- 
denly stopped and gave expression to their agitation 
and terror. 

The sheep tried to break the wicker-work of their 
folds. The birds rose in the air from the places where 
they alighted. The dogs howled, and some of them 
awoke their sleeping masters by barking and pulling 
them, as if to give them warning of the impending dan- 
ger. 


youts, 


+ 
CURING HIMSELF. 
“You'll be aman before your mother,” 
said to boys who were a trifle too smart. 





used to be 
The stripling 





who paraded himself in the scene below was rather 


| worsted by somebody else’s mother : 


“Don’t you know it’s very wrong tosmoke, my boy?” 
said an elde srly-locking |: ady. , ina railway waiting-room, 
| to Young America, who persisted in pufling a cheap 

| cigarette, much to the old lady’s discomfort. 

| “Oh, I smoke for my health,” answered the boy, 

| emitting a volume of smoke from his mouth which al 
most strangled the old lady. 

“But you never heard of a cure from smoking?” con- 
tinued the old lady when she had regained conscious- 
ness. 

| “Oh yes, I did,” persisted the boy, as he formed his 


| “that’s the way they cure pigs. ” 





“Smoke on, then,” quickly _ replied the old lady; 
| «the re’s some hope for you ye t!"— Yonkers Statesman. 
* — 
FADING AWAY. 


Any one who would try to make the task of getting 
out of a parlor more ditlicult than it is, must expect to 
be criticised. 


In “Lothair” Disraeli makes one of his characters say 
that no one should ever say “good-by,” but in depart- 
ing should fade away like a summer cloud. That is 
sweet, isn’t it? and practical, too. Imagine a man who 
weighs two hundred and thirty pounds when he is 
| “right thin,” trying to fade out of a morning call like a 
| summer cloud. He would fade, wouldn't he? 





he was fading. 

Or, think of a man trying to “fade "out of a parlor 
like a summer cloud, with his hostess’ meanest poodle 
snapping at his legs. Just think how he would **fade.” 
And fancy a young man “fading” away in the evening, 
when he wanted to get out of the hall before pa could 
reach the front porch and the chilling a 8 of his foot- 
stens already craunching on the gravel.— Norristown 
Herald. 
| aa 








“Won Lune” is the somewhat startling name 
Celestial who is engaged in the laundry t 
York. 


ofa 
susiness in New 


| QTAMME 
QTAMMER 


| 


vut the seed. | ; 
| 
| 
} 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


shocks at Ischia, it would | 


animals, which it | 


mouth into a young Vesuvius working on full time; | 


Espe- | 
cially if he happened to collide with a rocking-chair as | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous de- 
bility, with most satisfactory results, 

ortland, Me, . E. SYLVESTER, 

7 
Hard and soft corns yield quickly to German Corn Re- 
mover, Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. [Com. 


s M. D. 


(Com. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O 


op ages Terms moderate. Address | 
JULIUS ASHMAN, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AGENT WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe | 
Book. Selis at sight. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANNAFORD Ventilated Rubber Boots will 
not sweat the feet. Send for circulars. HANNA- | 
FORD VENTILATED Boor Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, | 


HEAPEST T)OOKS IN THE TIVORLD 
aine’s History of 











Macaulay’s His- Full de- 


tory of Engiand. Eng. Literature. 1 go seriptive 
+ Pge 12mo vols, 12mo vol. handsomely catalogue 
cloth; ouly 82.00 bound, for only 50 cts. Free. 


MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 
4 Containing instructions in Carpentering, Turning, 
Boat-Building, Glass-Blowing; making Ste am Engines, 

















Locomotive Engines. Telegr raphis. § Steamboats, Dioramas, 
re ipt. of pi. 00. Address orders to P.O. Box 3410, 
New York 

100 act Goup and Sitver Advertising Cards fu 
$1.00, notwo alike, (ur packs area] full count 
Catalogue of elegant o bromo Ca.ds 
furnishe | on applicatio' 
‘ 
1 OO SOUND,WELL-MADE l0and 12 gauge Breech- 
Loading DOUBLE Shot Guns, absolutely perfect 
| exuntine} for $16.00 to $18.00. Better Guns than 
are usually retailed at $25 to ure 
CHA N.Y. 


Clocks, Telescopes, &e. Over illustrations. Sent on 
ARD fend for 01 our 10 and ¢5c. Packs Album Cards, 
and contain no dup! ‘cates “TOLLEGTORS 
Axstna Carp Co,,119 Fulton St.N 
except a lew rust spots on the outside. Sent C20.D. (to 
$30. 
HARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chamber 5 
~ 
NS) 





al 


A 


Any lady ¢ 





Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. 
miake them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense, 
profits, permanent business to agents, Circular for stamp. 
| KE. 8S. FROST & CO,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


‘PERRY’S|, 
WORM 


n 
at 





SAFE AND SURE 
or Worms, Worm Fits and Worm 
|Fe ver. Sold by druggists at 25 cts. 
lor sent by mail on rece ipt ot price. 
| N A. PERRY 
| 625 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TEA. | 


20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 
Carved WalnutCase. Send 
our Illustrated Catalogue. 
gives information which pro- 
tects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. Marchol & 
Smith, 8 W. ith St..N. 








Illustrated 
Pictures, Pen 
100 Album 
. 6 for 60, 
100 Cards 
Box Y. 


NEW AUTOGRAPH 

LA with 48 Orient, Chinese and nes 
| Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cover, 
Quotations, 1 Worsted Pattern, all for 15 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AL vet fey 








ancy Adve stages one Picture Cards 3 
. Send 3c. stamps. . INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., 


BEATTY’ § ORGANS “us 


reeds only #65. 
Pianos $125 up. ¢ 2-Mlustra Catalogue FREE. 
Address 


BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
SEND YOUR NAME ON POSTAL CARD 


‘or elegant catalogue of 


| Fishing Tackle, Games, Archery, Tools, 
Scroll Saws, etc., containing 2,000 illustrations. 


EDWARD M. WRIGHT, Bremen, Ind. 


Be 
NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
ehangesin avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
| l pilleach night from 1] to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 
with and 


BICYCL without 


rubber tires, from $7 to 
$35, The best youth’s 
machine made. Also the 
Fairfield and Otto Bi- 
a am ena di price 

~ nd gen- 





18 useful 


sets 














For Infants & Invalids, 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cook: . and therefore suited — 


weakest stomach. 
by druggists. 35cts. upw 
WOULRICH 4& co. on every label. 


ge no other. 























| 


Address 4 F, 
DING & NOS... 108 
Madison Street, CHI- 
= CAGO, ILL. 


“MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now bape 
i in this countr vs that most of the 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says t 
| Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing one rth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pint food, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 




















’ | eight letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass. 


eam 
| 
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For a of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
lin Durability & Cheapnes . Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
a to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 

or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N, Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday. Tuesday, and Saturday. 
His Boston office will be closed during July and August. 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents, 
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NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers, 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, 


JULY 7, 1881. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


The Art of wheelmanship is a gentlemanly and fasci- 

lating one, once acquired never forgotten, which no 
rans man should neglect to acquire. 

The Bicyele is practical everywhere that a buggy me 
and enables you to dispense with the horse and the é 
and cost of Keeping him. It is destined to be the pre vail- 
ing light, quick, ready conveyance in country towns. 

The Youth take to bicyeles like ducks to waftr. 
They ride it quickly, easily, safely and gracefully. They 
can get more pleasure out of it than out o: a horse, a 
boat, and a tennis or cricket outfit all together. 

Parents should favor bicycle riding by their boys, be- 

cause it gives them so much enjoyment, makes them 
shia and strong, keeps them from evil associations. and 
ine es their knowledge and their self-reliane There 
is noont-ducr game or amusement so safe and wholesome, 
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The above paragraphs are but fragme sos 4 
tions; ask those who have ridden: read * 
Bicycler” (50 cts,), the “Bieycling Worla” 
our illustrated catalogue (j-ct. stamp). 

The Columbia bicycles are of elegant design, best 
construction, fine finish, and are warranted. They may 
be had with best ball-bearings, finest nickel plate, and 
other specialties of construction and finish, according to 
choice. 

The Mustang is a less expensive, plain and service- 
able style of bicycle made by us for boys and youths. 

Physicians, clergymen. lawyers, business men 
every Class. e« riding our Columbias in nearly 
State anc ritory to-day, with profit in pocket, with 
benefit in he: alth, and with de ‘lightful recreation, The L.A. 
W. Meet at Boston brought 800 men together on bicycies; 
but the boys, who outnumber them, and who have their 
own clubs and associations in so many places, were at 
school and at home. Why don't every boy have a bi- 
cycle? 

Send 3-cent stamp for our 24-page illustrated cata- 
logue and price-list, with full information. 


THE POPE M’F’C CO., 
508 Washington street, 
ae BOSTON MASS. eos tere 
The Howard Manufacturing Co, 
364 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES, 


PARKER | POCKET SCALE. 


sugges- 
nerican 
G rots. acopy), 





of 
every 











For Sale by Dealers in Sportsmen's Goods, 





Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Co., New York. — 





soos X = _— 
COMPACT, STRONG, DURABLE, 
CAN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


XX COT. (not painted, White Duck) $2. 











d 
Canvas and Fancy 


Painted Red, 
Stripe 


Bolster, $3.00. 


MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as p' tl 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instant 
ening. It is just the thing tor hotels, offices, c le 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. ie for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid ne in- 
valids or children. Sent on receipt of pr ce, or C,O. D, 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay e Slama 
to any railroad station east of M ip River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents+ in 
Mianeota. Missouri and Iowa. Send for circulars. 
H. W. Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., N.¥3 
927 Archi St., Phila.; and 9 Market St., Chicago. 
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